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PREFACE. 



The following papers were written by one who 
had had many years* experience in school work. 
During long weeks of enforced rest, many a 
weary hour was more than pleasantly occupied 
in dwelling on incidents of the past, recalled 
with never-failing interest and loving sympathy. 

The more serious papers were written by 
request, and in the hope that truths, of which 
she had been convinced, by long practical ex- 
perience, might be found to be useful to the 
parents as well as to the teachers of the boys 
she loved so well. 

The scenes from school life she would from 
time to time amuse herself by writing, putting 
herself into a boy's position, and trying to 
realize school life from his point of view. It is 
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uncertain whether they were intended by the 
writer to be published ; but as they serve to 
illustrate many of, her theories, it has been 
thought well to include them with the rest. 

Some of the papers may seem in a somewhat 
unfinished state, but it should be borne in mind 
that the writer was called to her rest in the 
midst of her work, leaving them unrevised. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the actors 
in all the scenes have been made unrecognizable 
to outsiders, by change of name. 

Bell Farm, 
1883. 
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In iWemoriam 

B. H., January 9, 1880. 

Farewell ! we leave asleep in holy ground 
The outward frame which cased thine inner self, 
And mirrored to us what we knew of thee — 
Thy years not full, although thy work be done. 

No children pressed around thy dying bed, 

To call thee mother, yet are far and wide 

Those who as more than mother reckon thee. 

Since from thy loving lips and faithful life 

They learned the lesson they had missed at home. 

For, bright with youth's fresh spring, their tender hearts, 

As yet unhardened in the whirl of life. 

By sin unseared, nor dulled to lethargy. 

Received the impress of thine influence. 

Forth from thy mind there shone both full and clear 

The light of faith, by holy musings fed. 

Thy life's main, all-pervading principle. 

Within thy breast there glowed a fire of love, 

Whose heavenward course stayed never but to cast 

Into the depths of some chill sister soul 

A flashing glow, to spread its fervour there. 

While, linked to these, a hidden source of power, 

An intimate soul -scanning sympathy 

Could hearts unlock, to make them closely thine. 

'Twas thine to use these gifts God's truth to teach, 
Training young souls for life in His own way. 
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To greet Him present in His mysteries, 

And round His altar breathe their simple prayer. 

No selfish business, but a God-taught art, 

No drudging labour, but a work of love. 

The slender frame, high-wrought and tightly strung, 

Responsive to each atmospheric change 

Migl;it failing shrink ; yet energy of will. 

Flecked with the aspirations of bright hope. 

And grace-empowered, would brace it up to meet 

With nerve renewed and cheery readiness 

The call of duty or necessity. 

Deep interest in the heroes of old days 

Nor love of ancient lore had won thy heart 

From those yet higher truths, whose glorious sound 

Hath consecrated those hoar tongues of old 

As instruments of nobler work, to tell 

Of grander and yet more heroic deeds. 

For dearer still thou heldest the enchanting strains 

Of him who was their more than heritor. 

And 'neath the sunny skies of Italy 

Hath wedded to his never-dying words 

The music of that life of Paradise, 

Wherein, God grant it, mayest thou now have share. 

What, though at last no sacraments were given 

To fortify thee for the shadowy vale ? 

Year after year thou hadst laid up a store 

To be thy sustenance ; — and in His love 

Thy Lord would grant thee thine Epiphany 

No longer hid 'neath veils of mystery 

But fully opened to the spirit's sense. 

And thus a mercifully sudden blow 

Hath rent our hearts, but given thee thy rest. 

J. E. S. 
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CHAPTER I. 

KINDNESS. 

A MODERN writer has said in a chapter on 
kindness, that it " adds sweetness to everything. 
It is kindness that makes life's capabilities to 
blossom, and paints them in cheery hues, and 
endows them with their invigorating fragrance. 
Whether it waits on its superiors, or ministers 
to its inferiors, or disports itself with its equals, 
its work is marked by a prodigality which the 
strictest discretion cannot blame. It does 
unnecessary work, which, when done, looks the 
most necessary work that could be. If it goes 
to soothe sorrow, it does more than soothe it. 
If it relieves a want, it cannot do so without 
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essay on education ; but if the results of my 
experience can be of any use to you, I shall be 
most glad I can only dot down suggestions, 
as they occur to me; you will not look for a 
treatise. 

The first necessity in ourselves is love. Love 
towards the children committed to our care. 
Without it, duties are irksome, and lack heart 
and interest ; they cannot be rightly performed 
if they are perfunctory- We become mere 
machines, and failure in our work is inevitable. 
We may become to our children abstractions, 
representing in a statuesque way, the different 
virtues ; but, without love, we can never be a 
warm winning loving influence, to which a child 
clings with all the tender strength of a child- 
nature. 

It is not always easy to love other people's 
children ; they have very often habits and 
peculiarities that induce dislike rather than 
love. But there is in childhood itself an innate 
attractiveness, and even when marred by ill 
training and bad habits, the real beauty shines 
out in gleams from time to time, and we see 
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at least what the child would be under better 
influences. We are then spurred to fresh efforts, 
and we find ourselves drawn towards the object 
of our care, with growing interest and tender- 
ness ; something very like love is sure to follow. 
Besides, we have the thought of Him Who for 
our sakes became a child. To win one little 
one to a likeness of His most Holy Childhood, 
is angel's work. We could not do this coldly 
or unlovingly. 

Is it so difficult to love, after all ? We have 

a modern fashion of speaking of love, as if it 
were something beyond our power to give, or 
withhold ; for whose use, or misuse, nobody is 
responsible. Its flights are supposed to be too 
lofty for the curb of duty ; it is to have laws and 
customs of its own, to which all are to yield ; 
to please itself being the first and highest aim. 
If we may take the books of the day for our 
leaders and instructors, this is the modern theory 
of love. 

Deep in the heart of every true woman lies 
the mother-instinct ; hidden, it may be, and 
ignored, till some claims upon her strength and 
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1 it into life. Devotion is every woman's 

and her great capacity for love is 

gift to her. To be the centre of home 

, cherishing, comforting, strengthening, 

her true vocation ; and we see how 

sn, whose earlier years were objectless or 

Pitbsorbed, will respond with most unselfish 

ivolion to the claims of home. The husband's 

i-c, and the touch of baby hands, have brought 

Rllt hidden treasures of love that lay concealed 

I now. We look on, wondering : " We did not 

she had it in her," we say. 
Every woman's heart is endowed thus. If the 
Jove of husband and children be denied her, 
she is not therefore exempt on the side of the 
affections, and she is not therefore free from 
deep responsibility in their use. There are so 
many single women in this England of ours ! 
Is all this treasure of love to lie wasting, and 
in so many cases to shrivel up, for want of 
objects on which to lavish it? 

Yet what need of love there is on all sides 
of us 1 Sorrows and miseries that only love can 
heal and soothe ; fields of work, and the promise 
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of a plentiful harvest ; but the labourers — so few, 
and those who are free to labour hanging back, 
absorbed by lower aims, frittering God's gift, 
and missing their life's true end and use. 

Love wins love, even on earth the reward 
is not wanting, but is it not enough, if He say 
of us in that day, " She hath done what she 
could " ? 

To be kind to children is almost an instinct 
with us. Very rough people have a gentle tone 
for a child ; but careful, unfailing kindness is not 
common. 

To cultivate kindness, in tone and manner, is 
very important in all intercourse with children ; 
but it must be deeper than that. If it does not 
spring from a source of love in ourselves, it will 
not be lasting, or real. It must be something 
a child can trust in, and turn to, with unfailing 
confidence. If it is only surface kindness, it 
will fail in emergency, and perhaps when it is 
most needed. 

In an atmosphere of real love and kindness 
a child will expand and grow, as a flower in 
sweet air and sunshine. 
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Real kindness does not give way under the 
pressure of annoyance, but we see how surface 
kindness does fail in troubles of this nature. 
A little fault that annoys, causes more vexation 
than a real fault of much graver character. 
Some little point on which we are specially 
sensitive is rubbed against, and we are disposed 
to rise up in wrath against the offender. We 
are too just to punish, but we are apt to let the 
weight of our annoyance fall on the culprit in 
words. We soothe ourselves, by making him 
share as much of our vexation as we can. It 
is not much for the most part; if he did not 
" mean to do it," he cannot feel himself much in 
the wrong. A window carelessly broken, out 
of reach, does not matter, but let it be near 
our comfortable armchair, and writing-table, 
then it is another thing. 

Men are more generous in this respect than 
women ; they are not such ready victims to 
detail in domestic affairs. A man calls out 
"Awkward fellow!" when a cup of coffee is 
spilled on the breakfast-cloth, and there the 
matter ends ; he thinks his wife's ill-suppressed 
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annoyance overdone, and hardly called for, by 
what, he says, is after all "merely accident.** 
But to the feminize mind it means another 
clean table-cloth — and she is trying to keep 
down the washing bills ; besides, the so-called 
" accident " happens very often indeed. 

To be cleanly, and even dainty, in all such 
details, belongs to the gentlewoman. To bear 
with real kindness (not a polite pretence of it) 
a child's frequent infringement of our pet virtue, 
belongs, I had almost said, to the saint. 

" But we must — at any cost of trouble to our- 
selves, and to them— train up our children in 
these careful habits of cleanliness, accuracy, 
attention, or any other point we like to assume?" 

Yes, but we must remember that we are only 
training them. And as the baby's repeated falls, 
end at last in his learning to walk, so, let us 
hope it, a child's repeated failures at last end 
in his learning the lesson we have so patiently 
tried to teach him ! 

I would include in kindness a genial frank 
manner of acting and speaking. It is very 
attractive, and important to be cultivated, if it 
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is not natural. For the most part, kind gentle 
thoughts express themselves in look and tone. 
People much accustomed to teaching are apt 
to acquire a severe dictatorial style, as if all 
their experience lay in the region of children's 
faults, and they grow morose in consequence. 
This ought not to be, though very often be- 
neath that repulsion and rough exterior will lie 
a depth of tenderness and sympathy, not very 
difficult to call out Still, such a manner is to 
be deprecated, and where it is possible to. do so, 
a kind genial manner — as we have said — should 
be cultivated. 

To maintain this, when sorrow and secret 
cares are gnawing at our hearts ; under the 
pressure of depressing headache, or weariness ; 
when the tight-strung nerves are vibrating to 
every sound and movement ; this is hard indeed, 
and needs no light power of self-control. 

Women teachers should be especially on their 
guard, lest irritability betray them into injustice. 
If any such expression should occur, it should 
be recalled, and atoned for at once ; a caressing 
touch, or kind word, is enough to do this 
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effectually. Children are quick and generous 
in such matters. 

Sometimes the effort to be bright and cheery 
will bring its own reward, and, in spite of noise 
and nervous sensibilities, the discomfort and 
sense of illness will grow less and less as work 
goes on. 

Some children are very sensitive about ill 
health in those placed over them, and will take 
great pains to avoid unnecessary noise or 
trouble ; but it would be wrong to draw upon 
this too much. Either morbid anxiety or 
callousness would be the probable result. 

How hurtful a depressed or querulous tone 
is amongst children, I can vividly recall in 
my own experience. A lady, excellent in all 
respects, but often afflicted with this malady — 
for mental malady it must surely be — was the 
head of a school for girls. Slow of step, solemn 
of face, gloomy of aspect, clad even in sad- 
coloured garments, she would enter our school- 
room. The sunshine of the day fled at her 
approach, and the room grew dark with appre- 
hensions, too soon, alas! to be realized. The 
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Stoutest hearts quailed, the most confident were 
cowed, and lessons, that a minute before gave 
no shadow of anxiety, now became a kind of 
terror. The whole morning went wrong, went 
from bad to worse, and ended in a chaos of 
returned lessons, and faulty exercises. 

I am convinced that to some of the more 
sensitive children such a result was inevitable ; 
it was not possible to work hopefully in such 
an atmosphere of despair. Moreover, there is 
a stage of depression that lives and fattens upon 
miseries. That everything should go wrong is 
a kind of solace to it ; there is a solemn satis- 
faction, a dreary comfort, a sense of justification, 
in disasters heaped up and succeeding one 
another in rapid steps. Such a mood as this 
cannot see sunshine, and prefers darkness and 
chill— cannot look for success, but prefers disap- 
pointment, so that its full measure of misery 
may be swelled to the utmost. " See," it seems 
to say, " this, and this, will show you why I was 
depressed." 

I would not be unduly hard upon this tendency. 
It may be that such moods belong to some real 
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suffering of mind and body, and that if we 
knew all, we should rather marvel that persons 
so afflicted could ever smile, not that they were 
ever sad. 

We are bound to be very generous to others, 
but we may be hard upon ourselves in this 
matter; and if we carefully search out the causes 
of such depression, we shall very often find they 
spring from some over-estimate of ourselves, 
some disappointment of self-love, or some very 
fanciful and unreal sorrow. Real suffering or 
real sorrow are not often at the root of these 
moods ; they are expressed in other ways, or 
not at all. 

But to come back to our first point. Such 
tempers (I use the word advisedly, for is not 
" depression " sometimes a polite expression for 
ill humour ?) are hurtful to children. The work 
of a whole morning will often hang upon the 
tone of the teacher. If it is bright, the timid 
gain courage from it, and it spreads a happy 
contagion through the room. 

To work cheerfully and hopefully, is to work 
successfully; and children should feel that a 
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master or mistress is eager for their success, and 
that their own efforts are a source of joy and 
pleasure to those set over them, as indeed they 
are to themselves. 

Few children honestly dislike work, fewer 
still cannot be taught to like it. All this de- 
pends upon the teacher. Besides, children are 
great imitators. If work, cheerfully done, is 
the order of the day, they will fall into it, and 
catch the tone of it ; soon wearying, it may be, 
of the constraint, but not so hopelessly weary 
that they cannot pick up again, and by degrees 
form a habit of industry. 

Not the amount of work done, but the way 
in which it is done, is the great point 

If a sum has been neatly and carefully worked 
by a beginner, it is not of the utmost importance 
that every figure should be correct ; and while 
, we admit a few errors, which, for example's 
sake, we may correct for the child, we should 
reward the work. The correctness will come 
later. The first effort of calculation, writing 
the figures, and working steadily to the end 
is quite enough. To send a child back, with 
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figures crossed out, and bid him correct them 
(I speak of very young children), is a hard 
proceeding; his poor little brain has to pick 
out the dreadful "carryings," which are always 
meeting him, or escaping him, at every point, 
as if on purpose to hinder his work ; and to 
resume all this, when he had fondly hoped 
and thought his sum was done, is very dis- 
couraging. We must bear in mind that we are 
teaching children to use their tools. Finished 
work is yet very, very far off. Is it ever 
finished ? 

The very highest aim of education is to enable 
a man to educate himself Certain faculties and 
capacities are to be trained, so that the owner 
of them may make full and good use of them. 
All details of work must be kept subservient 
to this one end. We hear education spoken 
of, as if it were a process of pouring facts into 
an empty head. Not what we give a child, but 
what he gains for himself, is the most useful 
education. 

Nature, with some wise end in view no doubt, 
has endowed every healthy child with a tendency 
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to perpetual movement ; hands, feet, eyes, and 
tongue are never still. To bring these limbs into 
order, to trdin the shaky busy hands to steady 
exercise, to teach the roving eyes to settle to 
the word or page, to bring all this complicated 
machinery into harmonious response to a govern- 
ing will, to win the will itself by degrees to a 
cheerful submission to these restrictions, so op- 
posed to the quivering activity of the child's 
nature, — this is no easy task. The first effort of 
mere attention is fraught with fatigue to the 
delicate brain ; and it should be carefully varied 
and limited, as fatigue beyond a certain point is 
hurtful, and if we overstrain to-day, we spoil our 
work for to-morrow. A child's " fidgettiness," 
as we term it, is very trying, but it must be 
overcome by degrees, as the brain grows stronger, 
and gains power of concentration. 

There is a general impression amongst us that 
any one can teach a child to read, and we see 
inferior persons employed in this work. In 
truth, these first steps are of the greatest import- 
ance, and it would seem to me more reasonable 
to leave the later work to inferior hands. 

C 
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Teachers of this class think it a simple matter 
to bring children through the alphabet and first 
lessons ; but what sort of teaching is it for the 
most part ? Usually it may be said of them, 
that " les voyelles vont pour peu de chose, et les 
consonants pour rien du tout ! " 

The organs are not trained to the correct 
enunciation of sound, the lips are not taught to 
move, labials are uttered with parted lips, vowels 
with closed lips ; ent is sounded unty al becomes 
«/, and so on in a thousand varieties of inaccu- 
racy, too voluminous for detail. This is how 
the foundation is laid for slovenly reading, and 
it is most difficult to remedy in later years. 

We • must be content with simply mechanical 
efforts and results at first, of hand, eye, memory. 
These are the tools for future work. 

We hear much in these 'days of a child's 
" intelligent grasp " of a subject, and of limiting 
our teaching to what he can understand. The 
safest course is to let his understanding alone ; 
it will grow by itself, and as it wakes up by 
degrees, slowly and fitfully most likely, it will 
be good for it to find tools ready to use. 
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The exercise of memory is purely mechanical, 
and may be used freely. It lays in a store for 
future use, it will provide excellent food for the 
intelligence, and besides, it is a great source of 
pleasure to a child. 

It is not wise to encourage children in asking 
questions to a great extent, nor to credit them 
with laudable desire for information. There is 
no hurry about information, it will come in 
time. 

Some parents and elders seem to find a some- 
thing quite sacred in the questions of their 
children, and I have seen a whole dinner-table 
kept waiting, that a child might be answered. 

The gradual opening out of a child's intelli- 
gence as shown in his questions, is a delight to 
watch and guard, but it needs to be kept in 
bounds, as it will often encourage desultoriness 
and vanity. The old saying that little folks 
should be " seen and not heard,'* is quite out of 
date now. It had its good side, and perhaps on 
the whole did less harm when it was in force, 
than the present fashion of giving great promi- 
nence and notice to our little folk. 
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"Will you explain to me the meaning of 
pianoforte ? " said an urchin of eight years old 
on one occasion. 

" No, I cannot, and if I could, you would not 
be able to understand it." 

" Oh yes, indeed ! If you can explain it, I 
know I can understand it. My mamma explains 
everything to me ! " 

The poor mamma in question thought every 
wandering interrogation of her son claimed a full 
answer, in season and out of season, especially 
the latter. It made their society a terrible tax 
on the patience of their audience, but with a 
perseverance worthy of a better cause, she toiled 
on, quite blind to the fact that she was feeding 
her son's vanity, and aiding and abetting the 
desultoriness of mind, which in later life pre- 
vented his success in any undertaking. 

All who have any experience in these educa- 
tional matters, know that the real difficulties lie 
rather in the moral training than in the mechani- 
cal, and it is more easy to lay down rules for the 
former than the latter. 

Children's faults and troublesome ways are 
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many, and if all are to be noticed and corrected 
as they arise, the child's life is one perpetual 
correction, a process alike wearisome to himself 
and others. 

It is well to take one fault at a time, and deal 
with that, if we are satisfied it is a fault, and not 
merely the outcome of a child's exuberant, over- 
flowing liveliness. Much we must pass by un- 
noticed, and wait for time to correct ; indeed, 
patient waiting, and the careful building up of 
good habits, is the best remedy for children's 
faults. 

Very grave faults can only be dealt with as 
they arise. Let a child see they are a source 
of sorrow to those set over him, and his gene- 
rosity and love will be touched. To win him to 
help himself against what is wrong is of great 
moment 

I knew a mother once whose "children rise 
up and call her blessed." Her rule over them 
was this : they were a large family, endued with 
quick tempers and marked characters, strong in 
their own wills, and unruly. The mother was 
invariably gentle, very fragile in health and 
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appearance, and looking most unfit to keep 
order in that unruly assembly. She did it by 
taking upon herself the blame of their faults.* 
How this was found out I do not know, but it 
proved the very greatest constraint that could 
ever have been laid upon them, and the strongest 
wills amongst them would give way rather than 
be a cause of grief to the mother. 

Nothing can justify scolding. Slight offences 
do not need it, heavy ones are beyond it. 

We can make our own standard of blame 
with our children. If we choose to have it so, 
a look is enough, or a change of tone. " I am 
so sorry you did it ! " I have seen a proud, 
rebellious temper break up into tears at these 
words, kindly said. 

If a child's fault is met with anger, rough 
words, and scolding, he feels at once that he is 
" quits " with you, and he is roused to resent- 
ment and self-justification. I never heard the 

* It has been suggested that this sentence may be misunder- 
stood. Its meaning is that the mother used to grieve with her 
children over their faults ; treating them as her own, on the 
ground that they were due to some failure in her training and 
example. 
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scolding that produced sorrow yet ; indeed, I 
never saw any good come of scolding, but much 
harm. Besides, the dose, to be effectual, must 
be stronger and stronger, or it will lose its 
effect 

Then comes the temptation to use sarcasm, 
and words that sting. This is utterly wrong. 
" There is a flagellation of the mind worse than 
any castigation of the body,'* says a modem 
writer on education. " The masters who resort 
to it call it satire. . . . Sarcasm and ridicule 
make the courageous feel callous and revengeful, 
and the sensitive oppressed and abused. It is 
an unmanly use of superior strength, so to 
lacerate the feelings of the defenceless. It is 
also dishonest and disloyal, for this engine of 
punishment finds no recognized place in the 
school code." 

Perhaps it is this sense of taking an unfair 
advantage that makes a "jaw" so hateful to a 
boy. As an engine of terror it might be very 
effectual perhaps, but it should take no higher 
place in the category of punishments. 

It is difficult to deal with children who have 
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grown hardened to rough words or rough 
usage. They do not move to carry out an 
order till they have been harshly spoken to ; 
they seem not to hear a word gently spoken, 
still less to heed it. 

" Your boys are not obedient," was said to a 
most excellent, devoted nurse. " Not obedient ! " 
said nurse, with unfeigned astonishment ; then, 
as if a new light dawned upon her, " Ah ! but, 
you know, I make em mind me." So she 
did. If she gave an order that she knew, by 
experience, would be either wholly disregarded, 
or so tardily carried out that it was not possible 
to wait for it, she accompanied it with a 
personal attack — if one may say it ; and until 
they felt her grip on their shoulder, not a boy 
amongst them moved. She called her boys 
obedient on the strength of it ; and moreover, 
she believed them to be so. 

Good, honest nurse! she never knew the 
trouble her darlings gave when once they left 
her fostering care, through this one defect, nor 
how. hard it was to them, to learn later the 
lesson she had failed to teach them. 
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We can look for so little in children, but we 
must and do look for obedience. It is all they 
can give ; it must be prompt, unquestioning, 
and entire. 

Obedience is a child's first lesson, and he 
goes on learning it, step by step to the end. 
Perhaps this is the most directly heavenward 
of all lessons. 

As obedience is the groundwork and test of 
our own lives in relation to the Highest Will, 
so is it with children in relation to ourselves. 
Our own unruly wills, ever straying aside in 
the pleasant paths of self-indulgence, are to be 
brought into steadfast, loving submission to the 
Supreme Will ; and just in proportion as they 
are so brought, will our lives — instead of missing 
their true aim and end — fulfil them. There is 
no life, in any true sense of the word, no growth 
in goodness possible, without obedience. Fitful, 
virtues, admirable qualities, all that is amiable 
and pleasant, may exist, but there is no trusting 
to them if obedience is wanting. There is a 
mystery in this virtue which we can hardly 
fathom here, but we look back upon that one 
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sinless Life, and we see that Its whole burden 
was obedience. The possible perfection of our 
own lives lies wrapped up, as it were, in the 
obedience of His. It is at once the means and 
the end of all perfection. Is it possible to over- 
state its importance } 

"It is making slaves or machines of our 
children," it is said, " because obedience in them 
is without motive. As they find a motive for it, 
they will practise it." True, the motive, whether 
love or fear, will come later, and prove great 
support to the habits already formed ; but the 
first necessity is the habit of obedience in little 
things. By these habits the will is trained to 
obedience, and when reason dawns, and tempta- 
tions crowd thick and fast upon the will, it is 
already in a position to meet them. It is 
accustomed to obey, and the habit, not the 
reason, is the strong resisting power. 

" I like my child to see why I exact obe- 
dience." Ah, what a train of weakness, vanity, 
and mischief, lies behind that so fair-seeming 
position ! Even practically it is utterly impos- 
sible to convince a child's reason, if we wish 
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him to do something he dislikes, and there is 
so much a child has to do that we cannot pause 
to argue about 

How would such a system answer in a family 
of nine children ? Imagine only twenty-seven 
arguments per day, with doubtful results, of 
course! We can imagine an evening colloquy 
after this sort : " My dear, did Algie do the 
sum I left for him this morning ? " " No, I 
am sorry to say he did not I spent half an 
hour with him trying to convince him of the 
reason why those sums should be worked, and 
I failed — that is, I was called away to the 
nursery before I had time to satisfy his mind 
fully." No home could exist under such con- 
ditions as this ; it would end in anarchy. Yet I 
have heard sensible people lay down this axiom, 
as if it were a whole volume of wisdom in itself 

Besides the good that results to a child from 
early habits of obedience, we must not forget 
the great harm that inevitably arises from the 
neglect of such habits. The will, unaccustomed 
to restraint, grows more and more unruly ; it is 
left to itself, and to the fitful driving hither and 
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thither of any fancy or propensity that may be 
brought to bear upon it. The temper has full 
play, and the child is unhappy; he is missing 
the wholesome, pleasant restraint, that really 
makes him a happy child. His own unruled 
will is his torment ; it is the most exacting of 
masters, the most unrelenting of tyrants. No 
restraint of ours can cramp him as this does, 
there is no freedom in such a childhood as 
this ; and how unfit he is to cope with trial 
and temptation in the life that lies before him ! 



CHAPTER II. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 

I APPROACH very diffidently the subject of 
religious teaching ; it is one of such extreme 
importance, that I may well hesitate to enter 
upon it Again I would remind you that I write 
for those who train other people's children. 

Into the sacred precincts of home teaching 
I do not venture, where mother's love seems to 
consecrate even holiest truths, and to press them 
home to the inmost recesses of a child's heart. 
Nay, even where the theology is not above ques- 
tion, the love seems to make all sound and 
wholesome, and her lessons spring into life and 
bloom. 

The chief difficulty for us lies in the fact that 
we have mother's duties, without mother's love 
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to guide us, and therefore it is that we need 
more careful discipline, and earnest effort to 
guard us from mistakes. 

This subject is the more difficult, because 
children come to us already taught. In many 
instances, some one special truth has been 
inculcated, to the exclusion of others. We have 
to deal very tenderly with what comes from 
home, but we cannot undertake to limit our- 
selves to that teaching ; we have to launch out 
into wider fields. 

In the matter of religion I believe boys are 
unlike girls. A girl's conduct is influenced by 
her religious convictions and emotions. She 
tries to regulate her daily life by them ; she is 
disposed, more or less, according to circum- 
stances, to bring her daily life into harmony 
with her belief. Not so a boy. Although his 
religious conviction may be deep and growing, 
it grows side by side with very grave faults. 
The faulty life does not mend, yet the religious 
life is not marred. 

" Never measure a boy's religious life by his 
faults" I was told years ago, and I believe it 
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to be sound advice. What, then, is the value of 
his religious convictions ? it may be asked ; and 
it is a difficult question to answer. But one 
cannot live much with boys, without seeing that 
the two lives grow, as we said, side by side, 
without touching each other. The time will 
come when the strong curb of earnest religious 
faith will act ; and then, when trial and tempta- 
tion come, the victory will be won. But, in the 
mean time, it seems to be the law of a boy*s 
being that his religious life must be left in 
obscurity ; we must not attempt to sound its 
depths, or draw it forth by emotions. 

A girl's emotions lie near the surface ; they 
are easily called out, and as easily calmed. But 
if the depths of a boy's religious life are stirred 
into emotion, it is a great risk, and we may do 
incalculable harm. I do not think it would be 
difficult to find a reason for this, if we consider 
the difference of the two natures. 

The key-note of a boy's religion is reverence, 
and loyal obedience. Habitual reverence, of 
thought, word, and deed, to all placed over him. 
Honouring first his parents, so that no rough 
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word or slighting gesture should be permitted 
towards them ; and in them, and through them, 
he will honour God. 

Another point I should think important, would 
be to bear in mind that we, children and all, are 
" called to be saints " — enrolled as saints in the 
roll call of Christianity. 

One would suppose, to hear the glib way in 
which some children speak of being " wicked," 
with a kind of enjoyment, that the very opposite 
view of the case had been put before them, and 
that they had been "called to be sinners," and 
could not help themselves. 

The children of our day are not generally 
taught reverence for holy things. It is sad to 
see the Bible flung down upon a table, and its 
leaves routed over as if it were a dictionary, or 
common lesson-book. Sad, too, it is to hear the 
rapid, and perhaps flippant style of reading it, 
as if it were a story-book, with light or ill-timed 
questions interspersed. 

How one's heart sinks when these two well- 
known signs show that reverence, as a habit, 
has not been taught ! Yet nothing can be safely 
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entered upon without it; it must be the very 
alphabet of religious teaching. We cannot 
enter upon divine truths until we have won a 
reverent approach to them. How shall we set 
about this ? 

First, by teaching reverent handling of the 
Book. What, are the very covers sacred ? Yes, 
as the ark was sacred„ from the divine things 
contained in it. 

If we see irreverence, or fear it, we rfiust take 
the Bible from its accustomed place, and replace 
it ourselves. We must read to the child, and 
not entrust his Bible to his keeping, till we feel 
assured he will at least try to touch it carefully, 
and guard it as no other book is guarded. It 
is not needful to say much about it : what we 
do will touch a child far more than what we say. 
Our own solemnity of manner over the Bible 
class, our reverent utterance of holy names, 
and the hush of the class, the absence of haste, 
the whole difference of tone between that and 
any other class, will sink deep into a child's 
heart, and we shall see him follow, and in time 
imitate it all. 

D 
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Is this mere outside observance, a kind of 
pretence? No, for the mind will follow the 
external act. 

It is not easy to teach reverence by only 
dwelling upon the awfulness of God, and the 
sanctity of His Word, and if we succeed in 
awaking the feeling we desire, we must still fall 
back upon habit, to support the conviction. 
One word or act of irreverence will nullify the 
most careful teaching. Nothing but living ex- 
ample, and the daily habit, will secure rever- 
ence. 

We see how readily even quite little children 
catch this tone — it is one that comes very 
naturally to them ; they are nearer the unseen 
than we, fresher from the Fount of purity, and 
so the language of heaven is their own. 

To teach them reverence, or bring thei;n back 
to it, if they have forgotten it, is not at all 
difficult. 

It would take too much time to go into the 
many details which this subject suggests. One 
or two we may notice. 

In popular school-books — pieces of poetry. 



* '. 
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exercises, and the like — it is not at all uncommon 
to find quotations from the Bible, and free use 
of holy names. They should be, I think, passed 
by, unwritten and unsaid. Holy names and 
words cannot be written and uttered in the busy 
hum of school, without danger to reverence. 

The most heedless children soon accept this 
rule. I have rarely known it infringed, and 
rarely have I found it necessary even to remind 
a child, when once he knew it as a rule. 

It may be that much of the scepticism of the 
present day about the Bible is due to the want 
of early habits of reverence. Nothing is so 
strong in us as the convictions taught and 
practised by habit. 

Irreverent modes of teaching holy things ; 
irreverent quotations of texts allowed from the 
Bible ; riddles, whose answers lie in its pages ; 
puzzles on Scripture subjects ; so-called Sunday 
games ; — these things are full of dangers, and if 
allowable at all — which I strongly doubt — should 
be only allowed under careful supervision, and 
only as long as a child's attention can be kept 
up. Faith and reverence are concerned, and 
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we dare not risk any, the very least, trifling with 
them. 

It follows from what we have said, that if 
reverence is to be taught by habit, 'great care 
must be taken about private prayers. The time 
for prayers, and the forms of prayer, will be short, 
in proportion to the strength of the child, but 
the attitude throughout should be carefully kept. 
The child should not lounge, or look about, or 
yawn. Better put the prayers by altogether 
than have them said wearily. Perhaps we 
should say, " You are tired ; let me say them 
for you to-night." 

We should try to instil the feeling that God 
does not so much exact prayers from us, as that 
prayer and praise are something we can give 
to Him Who gives so much to us. 

I find sometimes that children have hard 
thoughts about God, as if He were to be ap- 
peased by the prayers, and must have them 
all, whether they were tired or not. We must 
rouse their love, by bringing before them the 
great tenderness of our Father. 

But to return to the prayers. Those in charge 
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of the prayer-time should kneel whilst the 
children kneel. The room should be very still. 
A servant passing to and fro, folding up clothes, 
or putting them away, is a sad hindrance to 
prayers. The short time of prayers should be 
free from any noise that can distract attention. 
We are trying to teach our children a lesson of 
holy fear, and we need all the help that silence 
can give. 

You may say that if we succeed in getting a 
devout manner for holy reading, prayers, and 
services, yet, side by side with this, we may 
have wandering thoughts, and an inner irrever- 
ence. You may say also : " Do we not risk 
great unreality, to say the least — nay, do we not 
risk mocking God ? " 

Let us remember that our Lord was Himself 
a Child, beset with all a child's temptations. 
He knows that utter weariness of constraint, 
which belongs to the limits of a growing child. 
We may safely trust our children to His 
sympathy and love. We need not fear for 
them. Perhaps their play thoughts are fitter 
company for the angels than our imperfect 
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prayers. But the habit of reverence will check 
wandering thoughts or recall them ; and by 
degrees, fitfully most likely, and very slowly, we 
may see the inner disposition follow on the 
outward act. We cannot ensure this, but we 
know no other way of teaching reverence. 

We teach courtesy on this rule. A child is 
taught to say " Thank you," long before he can 
understand the claim upon his gratitude. He 
is taught deference to parents and elders in the 
same way. The lesson of gratitude is taught 
by " Thank you," and the lesson of courtesy by 
the outward act. 

A child is what his habits make him. It is 
impossible to know much of children of the 
present day, without remarking how little these 
habits of deference to elders are cultivated at 
home. A generation or two ago, the fault was 
said to be the other way, and great coldness and 
stiffness of relation existed between parents and 
children. The more loving and friendly inter- 
course of the present day is surely safer and 
better, but it needs guarding round, and ground- 
ing upon reverence. 
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We must exact " honour " with love. Is the 
fault, after all, with the parents ? Do they 
honour and fear, where fear and honour are 
due ? Do they give largely and freely to Caesar, 
and fail to give to God ? 

Then comes the question about church — the 
long service, the inevitable sermon, the no less 
inevitable weariness, and too often the dislike 
of church, following upon an immense love of 
it For very little children, one would say that 
the relish for the going should be kept up by 
wholesome restriction ; that it should not be 
much indulged, and a little child only allowed 
to be present, so long as a little effort of stillness 
and attention can be kept up. What more than 
this can a child give ? That it is worship, in 
some sense best known to the angels, we need 
not doubt. 

It is harder to deal with the distaste, nay, 
dislike of church, that comes later. Part of this 
may be attributed to the physical suffering 
caused by foul air, part to a mistaken idea 
about worship. If a child has been taught that 
his play thoughts are wicked in church, and 
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that God IS angry if he does not pay attention, 
the long hour and a half may well seem to him 
a dreary piling up of sin, and his condition after 
church much worse than before. But if we 
teach him that he has something he can give 
to God, with the angels, something God loves 
to have from him, and asks him for, he will 
perhaps use more effort. 

Our teaching of worship must be, " Give, give ! 
If you have only weariness, and a longing for 
the end — well, give that Our Lord knows all. 
Do your very best. He knows you are only a 
child. Tell Him how tired you are. He has 
felt it all. There is so little we can give Him ; 
but give something, and give heartily." 

In my own young days, the main idea of 
church-going was to get and gain for one's self 
It fell very heavily on the poor little sufferers. 
The responsibility of following the prayers and 
listening to the sermon was oppressive, and the 
sense of being wicked, was added to the rest. 

But the children of the present day are better 
off. Shorter services, and many hymns, are 
great helps to them ; perhaps, too, the hymns 
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enable a child to feel that he can do something. 
One great hardship at church is that he has so 
little to do. 

Schemes for passing the time of service plea- 
santly, with pictures, books, and lounging, I 
should condemn. Such devices only put off 
the lesson that must be learnt, sooner or later ; 
namely, that with courage and effort, weariness 
itself must be overcome. Nothing fatigues a 
child so soon as lounging and giving way to 
fatigue. We may give a good deal of sympathy 
and help to the poor children ; but we must bring 
them by degrees to endurance, and we can per- 
haps enlist their courage in the effort. We can 
feel for them, and soften away as much as pos- 
sible the hardship, but we must not pamper them. 

It was the fashion some years ago, amongst 
good people of certain views, to bring religious 
talk, in season and out of season, to bear upon 
the daily events of life. It was called " improv- 
ing the occasion," There were stock phrases, 
which were twisted to meet the occasion to be 
improved, with more or less suitability — generally 
less. 
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Perhaps grown people did not mind this ; they 
could reciprocate another phrase — " Cap it," as 
we say — and enjoy the sense of being themselves 
also equal to the occasion. But it fell hardly 
upon the poor children, who winced under it, 
and could say nothing. 

Into what sad dilemmas these good people 
brought themselves when the right thing would 
not come uppermost ; how they tortured them- 
selves afterwards with having " missed an oppor- 
tunity ; " and with what strange, it would seem 
even magical power they would invest these 
sayings, we cannot stay ' now to discuss. They 
are amply set forth in the biographies of that 
period, and their effect was mostly to foster irre- 
verence, or promote hypocrisy in children. 

I remember, when I was nine years old, the 
news came to us of the death of a cousin, a girl 
of my own age. Our letters at school were 
overlooked (a very bad custom), and my letter 
on this occasion was condemned as not saying 
anything to the point about this affliction. 

The child amongst us who was most glib in 
quotation and reference took the lead in our 
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religious stances, and very much unreality 
ensued. 

One child, a noisy creature, often in scrapes, 
used to count up her misdeeds with satisfaction, 
congratulating herself that she was far too 
naughty to furnish any biography, that should 
end in an affecting death. She had remarked 
that all the good childen in her books died 
early, and she did not care to be an edifying 
subject. 

Another I knew, who could readily draw tears 
from her audience by recounting death-bed 
scenes, in which she was herself the heroine. 

All this was terribly unwholesome, but it 
was the system of the day amongst those who 
professed certain religious views. 

Our children are not often exposed to this 
danger, but there are others to which they are 
exposed, by misapplication of religious truths, in 
which I would include all ill-timed application. 
To appeal to a child's religious belief, when he 
is under the influence of excitement, of temper, 
or of self-will, often turns the irritation on the 
wrong side, and he learns to associate his annoy- 
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ance with the example cited, or the precept 
enforced. 

I once heard a fond mother, who found other 
expostulations fail, in a contest with her little 
daughter quote a hymn to her. " Hate little 
Kistian ! " said the wee thing, stamping her foot ; 
"want baby's toy." The quotation was sadly 
out of place at the moment, but it might have 
come in usefully when the little one had calmed 
down. 

It is dangerous to press home upon children 
applications from the Bible. It is much safer to 
let them work them out for themselves ; a sense 
of irritation and unfair advantage again rises up 
in the child's mind. Let Bible incidents stand 
on their own ground as great examples, but let 
them not be strained to a child's individual case. 
A mother can sometimes do this with impunity, 
but then she brings with her lesson so much love 
and tact, that no hard feeling remains behind. 

Bible examples must' be kept for general, not 
personal, application. The history and example 
of Joseph was so stressed in a family of quarrel- 
some boys, that they learned to look on him with 
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rancorous feelings ; for years he was a reproach 
to them, and they could not rid themselves of 
the association. The misapplication irritated 
them, though they did not know why. 

Little Harry was reproved for leaving his 
dinner on his plate. " The little beggar-boy in 
the street would be very glad to have Harry's 
dinner," was said in a reproachful voice. Harry 
took the plate in his chubby hands and began to 
climb down from his chair. " Beggar-boy may 
have it ; me donh: want it." But the beggar-boy 
was a fiction, a common instance of misapplica- 
tion ; his being hungry did not lessen Harry's 
duty towards his own dinner, nor was the fact of 
his being hungry any reason why Harry should 
eat what the other wanted. Yet how commonly 
we find instances of this kind of (so-called) 
management of children. 

Little Alfie was only three years old when he 
went with his mother, one afternoon, to a service 
held on the occasion of a school-feast. The 
clergyman spoke to the children very simply of 
our Lord's childhood, and pointed out how even 
little children could try and imitate Him. "The 
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a child can be trained to do it for himself. 
Above all, we must carefully guard against 
rousing any irritable feeling by ill-timed appli- 
cations. It touches too closely upon a child's 
inner life, where we may not tread heedlessly ; it 
is holy ground. We nourish it with holy truths, 
fortify it with highest examples, and fence it 
round with dogmas ; but for the rest, let it grow 
in silence and obscurity. 

I have known children carefully guarded 
against any knowledge of hell, the evil spirit, 
the crucifixion, death, funerals, and the like ; 
but though we should rather dwell on subjects 
more suited to tender innocence, it would seem 
to be want of faith to put one truth before 
another, or keep back what pictures, talk, or a 
thousand things, must bring before them. Nay, 
so simple and easy do difficult subjects become, 
even when to our earthly eyes they seem ill 
adapted to a child's mind, that we can only 
suppose the angels take up the work and do it 
in their own way. The process of assimilation is 
hidden from us, so we do not see with what sweet, 
wholesome effects truths sink into their minds. 
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That the holy angels do guard our children, 
not their bodies only, but their minds, is a truth 
we should all cherish who have much to do with 
children ; it is full of comfort, and gives a special 
sacredne^s to our work. How if we mar their 
work by our want of faith ? 

Then comes the question of Sunday. How 
do you keep Sunday ? At home it is easy 
enough ; the parents take their line, and work it 
in their own way ; but our case is very different. 

First, we most likely have our own views of 
the subject, and our own customs too, which we 
cannot but cherish. How shall we harmonize 
these perhaps opposite views, without doing 
violence to our own convictions or to theirs ? 

" Let Sunday be the happy day of the week. 
Let Sunday toys be better than work-day 
ones ; keep the best books for Sunday reading ; 
and so on.'* It sounds delightful ; but it is not 
quite easy to put it into practice ' away from 
home, where some children have been taught 
that all toys are sinful on Sundays, others that 
Sunday is the day of days for toys — nay, for 
cricket, balls, and tops ! 
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First, I think it well to watch and wait, before 
establishing any rule about Sunday. We were 
waiting years ago in that way, and one Sunday, 
very early in our school career, we heard the 
following dialogue between two little boys : — 

"I say," said number one, in a very remon- 
strative tone, " it is wicked to paint that." 

" Wicked ! Why, I always paint on Sunday, 
at home." 

"Yes, so do I, only not those kind of 
pictures." I am afraid it was something out 
of Punch that he was at work upon. " Look 
here ! paint this'^ 

This was a highly sensational page from a 
missionary paper. It set forth a gentleman in a 
tall hat and dress coat, preaching to a half-circle 
of wild-looking lightly clad natives, seated 
round him. 

The profane little boy accepted the exchange, 
put away the Punch, and the two together soon 
worked a great change in the picture. Preacher 
and natives were decked in rainbow tints in a 
very few minutes. But the strange part of it 
was the satisfaction of the boys themselves in 

E 
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the performance. That it was a religious work, 
and admirably suited for Sunday, neither could 
doubt, and they looked at it with a calm 
satisfaction, that was even more droll than the 
picture. 

Such wide differences of belief and practice 
are in vogue. One little fellow tucked his Bible 
under his arm when he went into the fields on 
Sunday; with a view to reading it, possibly. 
That could not, of course, be allowed ; neither 
could we listen to one who pleaded that at home 
they always played cricket on Sunday. 

These two cases express the extremes. It is 
possible to smooth over difficulties, by remind- 
ing them that school can never be quite the 
same as home. 

Of course, religious Sunday books and litera- 
ture can only be allowed under careful super- 
vision. Irreverence on Sunday is as bad as on 
any other day. Such books should perhaps be 
kept in one's own hands, and only given out 
when supervisioh can be given. I should suggest, 
too, a very careful weeding out of such books. 
We find in them but too often false doctrine, 
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false sentiment, and a terrible mixing up of 
sacred and profane. 

The naughty boy who ran away to sea, and 
was either drowned or converted, and the good 
boy who was a chorister, and died an improving 
death at home, have given way to literature not 
much more wholesome. I hardly venture to say 
it, but my own preference is for books — story- 
books, that is — with the relfgion left out, even for 
Sunday reading. I do not think a good deal of 
story, with a little religion wrapped up in it, is 
wholesome. Let fiction be fiction on its own 
grounds, but let religion be religion, pure and 
simple. 

We seem in our own day to owe so much to 
literature of this mixed kind, that it is un- 
gracious to condemn it. It has brought before 
us truths, that otherwise we should have failed 
to see. It came at a time when Church teaching 
was at a very low ebb ; it aided much in spread- 
ing a knowledge of such truth, and we most 
gratefully admit it. Yet let us hope its work is 
done, and that the unreality and surface taste 
for religious excitement that it engendered may 
pass away, and all that is noble and good rersv^vc^. 
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PUNISHMENTS. 

In our efforts to train children rightly, we are 
constantly met, and thwarted, by their utter for- 
getfulness and heedlessness. 

Little rules and regulations are drawn up for 
their special observance and welfare. Nothing 
could be better — our system is perfect, and we 
look at it with great satisfaction. The children 
don't heed it at all ; they ride over it rough-shod, 
they ignore it utterly, and then bewilder you 
with their simple unconsciousness of having 
given any offence. " Oh ! but I quite forgot," is 
the ready answer to any remonstrance. It is a 
true answer ; but at what age, or at what stage 
of their training does " quite forgot " cease to be 
an excuse, and how many " quite forgots " may, 
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on an average, be accepted in a day, without 
harm to a child, is a very difficult question to 
answer. 

''You would not have forgotten that rule if 
I had promised you a toy or a cake." "Oh 
no, of course not" But that does not prove he 
could have remembered if he would. The cake 
or the toy appeals to the child's strongest in- 
stincts ; the rule appeals to nothing at all. It is 
an arbitrary something, quite outside his expe- 
rience ; nothing in him responds to it in any way, 
no effort would enable him to see a necessity for 
it Whether its object is to escape a danger, to 
form a good habit or to avoid a bad one, it is 
equally beyond his grasp. To try and make 
children see anything from our point of view is 
a very hopeless task ; they do not learn from 
experience, and they do not look forward to the 
future. 

A burnt child dreads the fire ; he associates 
the fire and the pain. A narrow escape of being 
burnt does not touch him ; and our precautions 
against such an accident are a mystery to him, 
because he cannot realize what he never has felt, 
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or, having felt it, he soon forgets it, as he forgets 
everything. 

This happy forgetfulness is a provision of 
nature, we should not grudge it them. They 
could not be children and lack it ; they live as 
the flowers live, happy in the sunshine, careless 
of sorrows to come. And when these do over- 
take them, they bow their heads, only to lift them 
up brighter and more beautiful, for the passing 
shower. 

It is plain, then, that rules should be very 
simple and very few ; they must be made, and 
they most certainly will be broken. A rule is 
a boy's enemy, to be evaded if it can be done 
safely — to be forgotten, ignored, defied, if any 
very strong reason exist against which the rule 
exerts itself The rule presupposes strong temp- 
tation, it owes its existence to this. The minute 
a boy wants to do something, there comes up 
this great rule and says, " You mustn't." It is 
very provoking, and we must not come down 
too hardly upon infraction of rule, and especially 
not consider it a moral wrong. To disobey a 
direct command is a different matter, and in- 
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volves a fault of disobedience. A rule is an 
abstract power, a something emanating from no 
one in particular, and only binding upon com- 
pulsion. If rules are broken, certain punish- 
ments are exacted, not by a person, but by the 
rule again. Grumbling, perhaps, but with no 
special feelings of revenge, a boy sets himself 
to his task. He cannot revile an intangible thing; 
he had his bit of fun out of the exploit — break- 
ing bounds, most likely — and now he has to face 
the consequences. He knew at the time he ran 
the risk, and he had it in his own power to 
balance the pleasure against the pain ; he has 
no one but himself to blame for choosing the 
risk. A real schoolboy takes this philosophi- 
cally ; it is the chance of war ; he accepts the 
rough with the smooth. I have often been 
amazed to see how quietly, I had almost said 
contentedly, a boy under these circumstances 
settles to his poena. How gratefully he will 
accept help ; how unconscious he seems of the 
fact, that we who inflict, could also remit the 
punishment ! Later on, and very gradually, a 
sense of duty and responsibility will grow; and 
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rules will be better kept ; but we must be patient, 
and not consider it an act of wilful disobedience 
when a rule is broken. 

To be very particular about trifling faults is a 
great mistake — ^it has a bad effect on a child. 

The quick frightened glance, when a glass is 
upset or a cup broken, is a painful re\'elation. 
No fracture, and no stain, is of as much conse- 
quence as a child's fearlessness ; and if he dreads 
severity for a mere accident — e\'en if caused 
by his own carelessness — it speaks ill for the 
atmosphere in which he lives 

I have seen a child, not five years old, over- 
whelmed with distress at a stain upon his bib 
At luncheon. What can happen about grave 
faults, If such matters as these are subjects for 
severity I 

True It Is, that children trained in this way 
are orderly and pleasant in a house, but it is at 
the expense of higher and better qualities. 

A child, to develop healthily, needs very 
Uiueh «»eiipe niul freedom. He should be fearless, 
exeept where actual wrong is concerned ; and in 
■* 'Miunpltif: atul severe system, he is a brave 
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fellow indeed who will come and own to any 
wrong done. 

Let a child grow freely and healthily on all 
sides ; and though his noisy movements and 
capacity for mischief give a little trouble or 
annoyance, it is ample compensation, to see the 
clear fearless eye, the courage, and the con- 
fidence he places in those about him. 

This fearlessness, courage, and confidence are 
a good foundation for the future. Restrictions 
there must be, in proportion to his age and 
strength; but they can be laid on him gently, 
though firmly, and they will not cramp the real 
freedom in which he lives. 

To guard him from all petty and vexatious 
restrictions is our object There is so much in 
the daily life of a happy child upon which " No " 
must be put ; compensation will be ample, if 
with this, real freedom is allowed. 

Praise and blame are motives with us all, but 
in any excess they are very hurtful to children. 
A cringing fear of the one, and a craving for the 
other, are equally unhealthy. A child's actions 
should pass without comment, unless it is strictly 
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necessary to comment upon them ; they should 
be free and unfettered as far as possible. 

Where children are very tenderly reared, there 
IS often in their elders a tendency to attribute 
high motives and heroic lines of conduct on very 
slight grounds. We should limit ourselves to 
the simplest interpretation of a child's conduct, 
leaving a wide margin both on the heroic and 
weak side. If we could imitate their simple 
unconsciousness it would be a great gain to 
them. If the heroism is there, it will do best 
unnoticed — the unconsciousness is beautiful ; or 
if the weakness of conduct is glaring, we can 
only meet it by indirect action. We cannot 
argue a child into being strong. 

Frequent censure is hurtful. The nurse's con- 
stant repetition of the word " naughty " — which 
she seems to fling out at random, as if it were 
certain to fit somebody — ends in utter callousness 
on the part of the children. The very word 
should be kept out of hearing altogether, it is a 
climax too sad for common use. What is there 
beyond ? 

So with other epithets. To call a child idle, 
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L wilful, obstinate, deceitful, or naughty, is a grave 
istake, it attaches itself to a sensitive child 
most painfully ; it cuts the ground from under 
. his feet He feels that he cannot escape his 
I name, and henceforth the epithet is as much 
^ his own, as his name is his own. 

The alternative to this sensitiveness, is indiffer- 
[ ence and callousness. From whatever side we 
[ look at it, it is utterly wrong and hurtful, Be- 
[ sides, it is not true, and in applying such epithets, 
[ we do net ourselves believe the child really merits 
I them, or we should despair ; our fear is that his 
ffaults tend towards idleness, deceit, or the like. 
Perhaps, if we trace our words back to their 
real source, we shall find that the tendency to 
attach epithets, or to call " bad names," as Dr. 
Watts puts it, arises from our own impatient, 
undisciplined temper. There is a satisfaction 
in rapping out an appropriate epithet, we are 
soothed and calmed at once I I doubt if one 
moment's pause would not doom our epithet, 
however appropriate, to perpetual oblivion, espe- 
cially if it attributed a grave fault, or touched 
upon some tender part 
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Oh, the grief of heart it is to see the poor 
head drooping, and to feel that one's shaft has 
gone home, and that we have wounded a sensitive 
spirit by our thoughtless impatience! There 
is no sorrow like it, and no humiliation more 
complete. It is difficult, and in some cases im- 
possible, to remove the impression given ; we 
lose our place in a child's trust, or he deems 
himself to be hopelessly and irretrievably, what 
we have said he is. I do not mean that children 
reason this out, or that all feel alike, but this is 
certainly the tendency. 

Punishments will of course vary according 
to age and circumstances, we can only remark 
generally upon them. When absolutely neces- 
sary (I would stress this point), they should 
bear some reference to the offence. A very 
few minutes of silence, or being debarred from 
play, or any trifling restriction, will suffice if 
we are seeking to impress the memory ; and 
punishment for childish offences does not, I 
conclude, aim at more than this. We wish him 
henceforth to associate the penalty with the fault, 
and to consider that the inconvenience or the 
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annoyance, is a consequence of the forgetful- 
ness. 

A boy will soon forget this again — that is 
inevitable; but we may wait patiently, and 
add to the restriction from time to time, till 
the effort to remember gets stronger. 

I speak of little children ; an age comes when 
forgetfulness is more serious, and may lead to 
more serious consequences ; but our efforts to 
subdue it must be very carefully adapted to the 
child's age, and to considerations of his natural 
aptitude for forgetting. 

But even when punishment, later on, has to 
take a more severe form, we must be satisfied 
simply to punish ; it should be soon over, and 
no sense of disgrace should survive it* 

To expect children to be very sorry, and 
especially to expect them to keep up any sense 
of sorrow, is to ignore wholly what a child's 
nature is. Their feelings rise quickly to the 
occasion, but as quickly subside. They are 
sorry to have vexed one they love ; they are 

* Disgrace may attend, but should not survive the punish- 
ment. 
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sorry to be punished ; they are sorry while a 
vague sense of mental pain hangs over them. 
But any sorrow for wrong done or right omitted, 
in the abstract, they are not capable of feeling ; 
that belongs to a still later age, and we are 
teaching them by punishment, to be sorry. 

We may quite well accept the troubled look 
and bewildered air for sorrow ; it will do for 
the present Sorrow is there for the moment, 
but we must not try to keep up the feeling ; 
that would be a mistake. A morbidly disposed 
child would suffer ; a callous child would grow 
hard ; a vain child would assume what he did 
not feel. 

Long-sustained emotion is not possible ; we 
can only treat children as we find them, and we 
cannot, without very grave risk, seek to draw 
from them what they do not possess. As we 
have said before in these pages, our trust is not 
in the emotion, but in the habit of attention to 
rules, which we are seeking to inculcate ; emotion 
will help very little, and it is a mistake to accept 
it as any kind of atonement. The nurse's 
perfunctory dealing with the little criminal is 
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well known to us — "Say you are sorry, then ;** 
and the required word being said, the little 
captive is set free. It is an easy way of settling 
matters, and perhaps nobody is the worse for 
it But to inflict any, however light, punish- 
ment on a child, and add anger or displeasure 
as well, is very hard. 

Displeasure, a cold voice, a clouded face, 
and the wonted caress withheld, will do for 
moral offences, which perhaps scarcely should 
have any other kind of punishment ; but for 
the light failures we have been considering, 
would be sadly out of place. The punishment 
is quite enough, and it should be brightly and 
kindly exacted. We may show that we are 
sorry for the necessity of inflicting it, by helping 
him to bear it ; nay, it may be by helping him 
through with it. We do not punish because we 
are angry, but because we are bound to teach 
him a lesson. We are not angry over other 
lessons ; why should this be an exception ? 

Moral offences — untruthfulness, impurity, un- 
kindness, and the like — stand on other grounds 
and must be differently met. Whilst children 
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are under the mother's eye, one would suppose 
her sorrow and pain would be the most fitting 
punishment ; but we could not enter on such 
matters in these pages, except quite generally. 
But in all cases prolonged punishment is a 
great error. The same may be said of frequent 
punishments ; they tend to harden, and make 
children reckless. 

When flogging* is absolutely necessary, it 
should be administered kindly and dispassion- 
ately ; it is soon over, and it never leaves any 
trace of resentment. It should be sparingly 
used, and from the moment it is over, all remem- 
brance of it should be put away. 

I remember a little fellow, in his first term 
at school, who would fall into an anguish if 
an imposition were given him. It would take 
him but a few minutes to write it ; but he 
would break into floods of tears, and protest 
he was sorry, making the most appalling pro- 
mises " never to do it again." This was unusual, 
and a great Waste of emotion ; but we found 

* This punishment was most repugnant to the feelings of the 
writer ; seldom consented to, and then with the greatest pain. 
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that at home this exhibition always got him off 
punishment, and great was his surprise to find 
us coolly putting aside his hysterical protesta- 
tions, and exacting the imposition in their 
stead. He soon learned to take matters more 
philosophically, and became a brave little fellow 
at last 

Promises about ** never doing it again " are 
quite wrong ; these come under the head of 
truth. Appeals to a promise, or to honour, 
must never be allowed — they are beyond a child's 
strength altogether ; atid the ready " I promise " 
should be put aside. We could never depend 
upon a promise being kept, and the possibility 
of breaking it cannot be entertained. 

Some parents have a dread of punishing their 
children lest they should learn to look on them 
with fear or dislike ; I do not think experience 
would bear them out in this fear. A punish- 
ment kindly and tenderly inflicted, is rather a 
link, which binds a child closer to those it loves. 

The exercise of authority wins upon a child's 
reverence, and his better nature yields gladly, 
after its first resistance, to what will help him 

F 
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to be good. He does not love what is wrong, 
even when he falls into it What is good and 
pure is nearer to him, and the effort to attain 
it, however weakly made, is an effort, after all. 

To be good and to be happy is the same 
thing, and we find a grateful response when 
we put a child in the way of attaining goodness. 
He misses his aim through heedlessness and 
ignorance ; and needs to be brought back to it 
again and again. 

The truth is that a child's love should be 
mingled with fear ; it is not perfect without it, 
though the fashion of the present day tends to 
ignore this truth. If the relation between parent 
and child is the counterpart of that between the 
soul and its Creator, fear must enter into it. 
" To fear Him and to love Him." 

It is not by chance that fear comes before 
love. Love without fear lacks strength, probably ; 
and certainly it is apt to lack reverence, and so 
it ranks rather as an emotion than as a living 
power. A child may be very loving and 
caressing, yet wholly fail to be obedient ; his 
love needs the wholesome restraint of fear. 
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We not unfrequently hear fear spoken of as 
a lower attribute. " It is a slave's part to fear," 
it is said. But though the talk of the day is 
against it, we cannot lightly give it up. We arc 
told, on high authority, of a fear which is " the 
beginning of wisdom." 

Some royal road to perfection is said to have 
been discovered, to which intellectual culture 
and free play of the affections will bring us ; but 
the old tried road is the safest. It is the way 
the saints have trod, and their way leads up and 
on to the "perfect love" that alone "casteth 
out fear." 

Fear — this kind of fear exists with entire love 
and trust ; they strengthen and support each 
other ; neither is perfect without the other. True, 
it belongs to our fallen state ; but then, in dealing 
with children, we deal with fallen natures ; and 
very early we see the struggle of self-will, and 
the passionate attempt at all hazards to gratify it 
The same work of discipline our own souls need 
to bring them to a higher level year by year ; 
the same restraint of holy fear our children need ; 
and if, through weakness or misjudging tender- 
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ness, we hold back and shrink, we cruelly betray 
the trust committed to us, and our children are 
the sufferers. 

Children are said to be very keen upon an 
injustice, and very quick to resent it. That will 
depend mainly, I think, upon home training. A 
child's natural capacity for balancing one thing 
against another is small, and he is so easily 
overwhelmed by considerations with which justice 
has little enough to do, that I have never been 
able to satisfy myself that the remark is gene- 
rally true. The most salient instances that come 
to my memory are those where a child has 
clamoured for his own rights. Abstract justice, 
where the decision would be against himself, I 
think, would fare badly ; but no doubt there are 
exceptions, and some children, we will grant, 
have a great sense of justice. When this is made 
a ground for dealing justly with them, it is clearly 
a false one. We act justly because it is just 
and right to do so. To be just, is not more 
or less imperative whether children have a sense 

of it or no. 

The practice of sharing out all good things. 
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and taking care that each child gets no more 
or less than another, induces a system which is 
very troublesome, and children learn by it to 
establish themselves into a kind of court. An air 
of justice pervades it, but it is too often a pro- 
tection for selfishness, and children are incapable 
of dealing fairly, where their own tastes and 
pleasures are concerned. It is a pity to let them 
assume any such power ; it is a pity to appeal 
to their sense of justice, as if they were capable 
of forming a judgment. Parents or elders alone 
can judge for them. They may be taught to 
be fair towards each other, but not to assume 
any power of judging what is fair. 

A house full of children, whose natural sense 
of justice has been cultivated, is not a pleasant 
one to live in. If parents allow children to 
arrogate to themselves a capacity for judging, 
their own acts and decisions soon fall under the 
censure of the young ones. It is curious to see 
parents treat such cases with deference — with 
respect, even. 

" He does not care about the cake ; it is the 
injustice that hurts him," was said of a little 
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fellow who was yelling at the top of his 
voice. 

Certainly his sense of justice, if the noise was in 
any proportion to it, must have been very keen 
indeed. His eldest sister stood by, dispassion- 
ately administering the law, of the cake question, 
and eating in a very leisurely manner her own 
share of it This happened to be the very bit 
under discussion ; and as the little one saw it 
growing smaller and smaller under his sister's 
repeated bites, he filled the air with his cries. 
It almost looked as if the cake had more to 
do with it than the justice, but no doubt his 
mother knew best At any rate, the imputation 
under which Maggie lay, of having her judgment 
warped by the craving of the flesh, did not in 
any degree lessen her enjoyment of the coveted 
morsel. No doubt her sense of rectitude added 
to her enjoyment The outraged sense of justice 
(after praiseworthy efforts to console him, by 
appealing to his reasoning powers and his 
higher faculties) was carried off to the store- 
room ; the consolations administered there 
were very effective, and the dear, sorry face 
soon exchanged smiles for tears. 
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It was an improving scene, and one gathered 
from it, and from others of the same kind, that 
kindness is better worth cultivating than justice ; 
it covers all the ground, and leaves fewer openings 
for mistakes. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EMOTION. 

Amongst all the winning and gracious exhi- 
bitions of babyhood, perhaps nothing is quite 
so touching as the first waking up of pity in the 
little face. The rosy mouth quivering with the 
new sensation, and the eyes full of mimic sorrow, 
— how unreal, and yet how sweet to see ! The 
sense of pity stirring in the heart of an uncon- 
scious baby must be so vague, it is the result of 
no experience. 

What does it mean ? Is it merely an imita- 
tion ? No ; it seems to be deeper than that. 
No doubt it begins in imitation ; but sometimets 
the stirring of the emotion of pity depends on 
some external act. The habit of expressing pity 
for himself when hurt — a finger to be soothed or 



petted, or a head to be made much of because it 
is hurt^has existed, possibly, for some time ; 
but this pity expressed for another's pain is a new 
experience. It is quite a new phase of feehng. 
Can we wonder if the nurse or mother indulges 
in repetition of this sweet play, and if imaginary 
subjects of pity are put before the child to bring 
it out ? Where a kiss or caress are consolation 
enough, surely no harm can be done. 

But, later on, there is much possible mischief 
lurking behind any, however apparently harm- 
less, trifling with emotions ; and we must be on 
our guard, lest the pleasure of calling them into 
play for no special object, end in very sad harm. 
It involves some considerations too long for 
our pages here ; we can enter upon it only in a 
cursory way, accepting certain conclusions, not 
proving them, and adapting them to our subject. 

We will assume, then, that the sole object of 
emotion is to prompt and sustain action (we 
speak of such emotions as love, pity, sorrow, and 
the like) ; that emotions possess no virtue in 
themselves ; and that, if indulged without cor- 
responding acts flowing from them, they are 
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Harmful. To waste an emotion by mere idle 
indulgence of it, is to weaken the very source 
of all our actions. 

We see persons who indulge freely in emotions, 
to be generally weak of will and purpose ; they 
possess warm feelings and a power of lavish 
expression : they pass, therefore, for the kindest 
people in the world, and the most delightful. 
And so they are. But place them where prompt 
action is necessary, bring them face to face with 
misery, and we shall often find that they are 
very useless indeed, sometimes even very 
selfish — though a cloak of kindest words is 
thrown over the selfish act. They are too much 
distressed to be of any use, and their fine feeling 
crushes them into incapacity. Is this an ex- 
aggeration ? Is it not more or less a common 
result of over-indulged feeling? I mean, of 
course, emotion rested in, and indulged at the 
expense of action. 

" Passive impressions, often repeated, become 
weakened," says Bishop Butler. No doubt corre- 
sponding actions keep up the supply of healthy 
emotions ; but, if these are wanting, the stream 
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flows more and more tardily, then ceases to flow 
at all. 

We see this in the case of a nurse who enters 
upon a course of training for her profession. At 
first, the sight of wounds and suffering distresses 
her so deeply, that she turns sick and faint ; 
by degrees, as she grows accustomed to the sad 
sights around her, and as her hands gain skill 
and firmness, she loses her keen sense of pity ; 
she is no longer affected as at first. Why ? Has 
she grown hard and insensible ? No ; but her 
first emotion has bloomed into action ; she has 
exchanged pity for skill, she can alleviate suffer- 
ing ; so the first emotion has passed into a 
higher stage. She can do more than pity, she 
can act In such a case the emotion finds its 
highest expression ; it carries out the very object 
for which it exists, and the source of pity in such 
a case grows deeper and stronger. It does not 
express itself in words, maybe, but it does far 
more. Very lavish expressions of pity should be 
discouraged in children. Some act of kindness 
should be instantly set on foot, or there is danger 
of setting up a claim to great sensibility on very 
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inadequate grounds. The expressions may be 
very real and true, but they must be turned to 
account, and action alone will test them. A 
very trifling act is sufficient; a kind word, or 
a touch, when more is not possible ; a remem- 
brance in prayer ; — anything is enough, but chil- 
dren's emotions must be kept in bounds. 

It is a mistake to teach them to pity sheep 
which are being driven to a butcher ; it is mis- 
placed, because we must eat our mutton to- 
morrow. But pity for little birds, who can be 
fed with crumbs, is quite wholesome and right 
and must be encouraged. So any kindness to 
dumb creatures is good ; it gives solidity to a 
boy's character, and develops many good and 
useful qualities. 

I would not for a moment advocate any 
repression of loving words, caresses, and the 
like — nay, perhaps it is hardly too much to say 
that love may die without them ; but I: would 
urge that they are not in themselves a sign of 
deep affection. Love must be supported and 
invigorated by a habit of careful attention to 
known wishes, readiness to do little acts of 
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service, and to yield up its own will. If the 
love is only shown in caresses, we may well 
suspect its depth. 

On an evening not long ago, I saw a little boy 
of five years of age, in the midst of an enter- 
tainment, suddenly and inconveniently seize his 
mother round the neck, twist her head into a 
miserable and distorted attitude, and hold her 
in that dreadful position for a few minutes ! 
We were fearful of the consequences, and dis- 
posed to fly to the rescue ; — she emerged pre- 
sently, rather squeezed and flushed, but her face 
tearful with gratified emotion. " He was such 
a loving little fellow ! " she remarked presently. 
Mothers are so unacountable ; to a looker-on, 
the caress had all the appearance of an aggra- 
vated assault, of which her coiffure sustained the 
marks for the rest of the evening. The same 
child would not give up any trifling wish of his 
own to please his mother, nor obey her lightest 
word without compulsion. 

Of course I would not assert that the measure 
of a child's love is his obedience, but love needs 
the support and strength of such a habit, lest it 
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become merely an emotion ; it wants to pass on 
to something higher, or it will not resist the wear 
and tear of temptation. 

Mothers give so much, and get so little in 
return. Yes, I know it is difficult ; I know their 
joy is to give, and look for no return ; it is of 
the very essence of motherhood to give all 
freely, lavishly. But whilst their own love grows 
deeper, purer, and stronger, simply because they 
give so much, a child's love is in danger of 
growing weak because of the little claims upon 
its outward actions. Thus we see the children 
of the very fondest mothers often unloving, as if 
warm affections were not theirs to give. 

But if emotions stirred are harmful, without 
actions springing from them, what can be said 
for the books — the children's books of the 
present day ? 

What shall we say for the children who find 
books scarcely readable unless the excitement 
of the story is immense ? What for the writers, 
who year by year surpass each other in won- 
derful, not to say impossible, combinations of 
incidents ; where the excitement is piled up 
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higher and higher, and the iinal catastrophe 
exceeds all that has preceded it in its daring 
feats of ingenuity ! Is the emotion of courage 
in no danger of being exhausted, if it be true 
that "passive impressions often repeated become 
weakened " ? Danger there is, certainly, and of 
more than one kind. Our children are apt to 
become too dependent on books for amusement, 
and the result of this reading — now within every 
child's grasp — ends but too often in mental 
listlessness and great desultoritiess. Children 
who make their own amusements are fresher 
and more original than those who read much. 

We must however bear in mind that there are 
children of an apathetic and unimaginative turn, 
to whom it is beneficial to rouse slightly their 
emotional life, which otherwise would tend tn 
utter collapse. It opens out to them a world 
of experience, and enables them to live a little 
higher than they are disposed to do. 

Of course, books that relate to living instances 
of heroism and courage would be wholesome 
reading, and in showing what has been done, 
they point to what can be done. They serve 
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for examples, they are landmarks, they are 
often an era in a child's life. 

Books that do not in any way appeal to the 
emotions would be very tedious ; and surprise, 
mirth, wonder, are very legitimate emotions to 
be stirred, and more suited to children's age and 
innocence than those which lie deeper. 
. So with poetry and tales of ancient heroes : 
they are so far above and beyond the level of 
this present life, that they do not clash with it, 
they tend to elevate it. Yet the contrast of 
everyday life keeps in check the dreaming and 
too vague effect, and each softens the other. 
Poetry of a high chivalrous tone has a very 
great effect in moulding the taste, and through 
it the character of boys ; but it should be 
undoubtedly high in its tone. Only the best 
poetry should be given to children, and even if 
it seems beyond them, it should still be the best. 
Vague sentimentalities, clothed in pretty verses, 
should be eschewed ; they spoil the taste. 
Well-chosen words, high sentiments, pure 
morality, — what a store for the memory these 
will prove ! And how, as intelligence grows and 
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deepens, will the meaning come out by degrees ; 
the verses forming a centre round which noble 
thoughts will cluster, a standard beneath which 
all baser tastes will flee away ashamed, and 
all that is high and manly will gather. 

It is much pleasanter to trace out what may 
be the benefit ofgood reading, than to bring out 
the mischievous effect of what we will call 
doubtful reading. Under the last head we 
would put books dealing much in children's 
histories. The feats of schoolboys are not often 
beneficial reading for boys ; but of this we have 
spoken before, in another chapter. 

It is difficult not to say too much, if one 
begins to condemn books of the present day. 
That they should be harmless — that they should 
be worth more than merely the amusement 
of the passing hour — that is, worth reading 
more than once — that a child should rise from 
them, not jaded with excitement, but refreshed 
and benefited, — this surely we may claim for 
our children's books. 



CHAPTER V. 

OBSTINACY. 

By the time a child has earned for himself the 
epithet " obstinate/* the chances are his will has 
been strengthened in many a contest, and he 
has found out for himself what a wonderful 
power lies in his simple "won't" I believe the 
development of this very unpleasant form of 
temper is due to the treatment of nurses and 
elders generally, and that the ordinary method 
of dealing with it is calculated to. encourage the 
tendency most effectually. The first time a 
child finds out that his dogged persistency in 
claiming his own way attains the end he has 
in view, a new field opens out to him, ahd if he 
does not improve on the discovery, there is little 
to fear from his temper in that direction, Ob- 
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stinacy lives upon contest, thrives upon it, and 

spreads with the rapid growth attributed to 

ill weeds. It belongs generally to weakness of 

character, and is the only defence for the most 

[ part of a defenceless child. It is encouraged 

[ by use, and every contest in which a child's will 

, is engaged, ends in favour of obstinacy. Even 

I if he have to give way, the very strife has given 

[ fresh zest and strength to his power. 

It is not wise to enter upon such a contest. 
The probability is that if we do pit our strength 
of will against a child's, we shall have to give in. 
His persistence, if he is really obstinate, will be 
reckless of consequences ; whereas we have con- 
siderations of health, perhaps, or expediency, to* 
which we must yield. In such a case defeat 
seems to be on our side, victory on his ; an 
unlucky precedent to establish. He cannot 
appreciate the motives of our conduct, therefore 
he cannot fail to credit himself with success. 
True, we may explain to him at any length the 
reasonof our yielding, but I have found invariably 
that explanations do not carry conviction with 
them to an immature mind. 
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What we do, not what we say, stamps our con- 
duct on a child's mind. "You shall not leave 
the room till this is done or said." What is this 
but to challenge obstinacy, and to call up the 
very spirit it should be our effort to allay ? No 
really obstinate child can resist such an invita- 
tion to battle ; his sullen face grows more sullen, 
and there is a dangerous gleam in his eye, show- 
ing that the excitement of the strife is pleasant 
to him. His whole attitude seems to say, " We 
shall see who wins ; " he does not doubt that he 
can hold out to the end. The exercise of the 
power within him is a real enjoyment to him. 
Pangs of hunger, of loneliness, of shame even 
(for little stabs of shame will visit him from time 
to time), — he can bear all this, and find a joy in 
bearing it, so completely has the evil spirit to 
which he yields taken possession of him. It is 
a bitter experience, and a hard slavery, but he 
feels only the eager passionate desire to conquer. 

Some people have the happy art of not allowing 
children to be naughty ; it is one to be carefully 
and earnestly cultivated by those whose lives are 
spent with children. • It would be difficult to say 
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wherein exactly the art lies ; perhaps partly in 
enabling a child to feel that we are very much in 
earnest about his faults, and that we are trying 
to enable him to help himself against them. 

Little can be done without his co-operation, 
much can be done with it ; and we can enable 
him to feel the joy that any conquest over evil 
will bring to us. He will learn to look for this, 
and day by day, as the good grows in him, he 
will become a happier child. Every time we can 
turn him aside from any evil temper, we have 
weakened the evil in him, and strengthened the 
good. Our object must be to build up by habit 
those good dispositions we desire to implant in 
him. This can be effected almost without the 
child being aware of what Is going on ; it would 
be dangerous to set him to think of himself, his 
faults, or his virtues. The easy forgetfulness 
that belongs to that age is a great safeguard ; 
we may not venture to interfere with it, or try 
to overrule it 

A quick and ready sympathy is another great 
help in dealing with different tempers. We 
should seek to place ourselves on the child's 
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level ; see exactly what his trouble is, and look 
at the matter from his point of view. Many a 
sensitive child is wounded and thrown back upon 
himself, for want of just a little effort on the part 
of his elders to understand what his difficulty is ; 
yet on these little efforts much of a child's hap- 
piness may depend. To be happy is the first 
step towards being good, and if a child's natural 
temper is fretful, sensitive about trifles, and hard 
to please, we must train him in the habit of 
cheerfulness ; no good can thrive in a depressed 
and fretful atmosphere. 

It would be impossible to lay down rules for 
the government of an obstinate temper, but one 
very safe rule would be never to call a child 
obstinate, or allow him to find out that he has 
such a temper. We have said that it lives upon 
contest and contradiction. A habit of prompt 
obedience is its best antidote, and when an obsti- 
nate fit is settling upon a child, some diversion 
of thought or occupation will often disperse it — 
especially an errand that will call out his kind- 
ness and willingness to oblige, or a window to be 
thrown open so as to change the air of the room. 
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True, I have seen the seat and the sulky temper 
resumed together, after a bright and glad accept- 
ance of some such device of change ; still any 
simple expedient is worth trying, and the real 
triumph is, not a conquest of the child's will as 
the result of contest, but no contest at all. 
People act sometimes as if the yielding of the 
higher will were an act of weakness. The per- 
sistence is rather the weakness ; and we must not 
forget that example is a great element in our 
work of training. We must be on our guard 
lest we are found using the child's own weapon, 
if we carry persistence too far. To yield when 
no question of actual wrong is involved, may be 
our wisest course. 

We must not undervalue the effort of yielding 
on a child's part To a dogged proud temper it 
is no easy matter ; and if we, by kind help and 
sympathy can win him, with only half consent 
on his part, it may be to submission, we have 
begun to undermine the citadel, and slowly 
perhaps, and with occasional losses, we shall 
be masters of it in tima Patient loving help we 
must give, and we ourselves must be quite free 
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from any weak desire to conquer for conquest's 
sake. Perhaps no form of temper needs such 
self-control as this, or taxes patience more 
hardly. 

There is a mental condition to which some 
children are liable, that looks like obstinacy, and 
it is difficult to believe it is beyond their control. 
A haze of utter hopeless incapacity settles upon 
the patient Work that he could do yesterday 
intelligently, is to-day quite beyond him ; he 
•looks blankly at it, and at us, if we try to recall 
it to him. He does not seem to try to grasp it ; 
all is blank vacancy. Is it naughtiness, or idle- 
ness, or what is it ? Sometimes I have thought 
it a device of nature to shield the delicate brain 
from our too rough handling, and that the con- 
dition I have attempted to describe is beyond a 
child's control. 

We smile at the fond mother who says her 
children are never naughty except when they 
are ill ; but there is a great deal of truth in it, 
and she is not far wrong in treating sulky or 
passionate tempers with pilules and specifics. 
Careful watching of children's moods and pecu- 
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liarities will enable us to detect whether the 
health is in fault in seizures of this kind ; a 
trifling derangement will account for it, though 
it cannot wholly excuse it. A child must learn 
to battle with fatigue and weariness, and by 
the help of carefully sustained attitudes of 
attention, his will must be trained to efforts 
of resistance ; but it is the teacher's part to see 
that the delicate nerves are not overstrained, 
and to provide modifications of work that will 
satisfy school requirements, and spare the child 
as much as possible. 

Nothing encourages weariness so much as 
lounging and inattention. We must here again 
insist upon the fact that the very position of 
the body influences the attitude of the mind. 

A modern writer has said that a child's growth 
of mind and body is by fits and starts ; a spell 
of growth, then a pause, with longer or shorter 
intervals, — that during the growing process much 
rest and sleep is needed, and that very much 
of the languor and distressing listlessness of a 
fast-growing child may be cured by doubling 
the time allowed for sleep. The wonderful way 
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in which children respond to the blessed action 
of sleep is evident enough. A twenty-four hours 
in bed will stave off many an impending illness ; 
but the greater difficulty is to meet the hours 
of waking in such cases, and to help a child to 
pass bravely and without deterioration through 
these trials of growth. 

If what I have quoted above be true — and, at 
any rate, it commends itself to consideration — 
it may account for the inequality we observe in 
children, and the great gulf which lies between 
what they could do or understand yesterday, 
and what they can do to-day. 

An obstinate temper is very frequently the 
accompaniment of a disposition without hope- 
fulness, liable to depression, and easily dis- 
couraged. It is most important to cultivate 
a cheerful tone, a bright and pleasant manner, 
and a general cheeriness about trifles. A queru- 
lous tone and sad face encourage the morbid 
tendency to depression, as much as a bright 
look and manner will tend to dispel it. I should 
lay great stress upon this point ; it applies to 
the teacher quite as much as to the child. It is 
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curious to note at how early an age a depressed 
habit of sighing, with " Oh dears ! " interspersed 
on the part of parents, will come out in the 
children. So with the bright face and ready 
smile. How easily children learn it and copy it, 
and how pleasant it is ! How lightly cares and 
troubles, however real, lie upon the household 
whose rule is cheerfulness ! How clouds dis- 
perse and grow beautiful under the sunshine 
of a joyous spirit! And where should we look 
for joy, if not in those whose hopes are fixed on 
the endless joy of the world to come ? 

But, especially to young teachers I would 
give a word of warning, 

A child under the influence of a " stupid fit " 
is a very bad subject for any explanations ; yet 
the conscientious young teacher is very apt to 
credit herself with a child's failure, and to feel 
that, if only she could make it clear, her pupil 
could grasp the difficult subject. Your explana- 
tions will fall upon his ear very much as so many 
beats of a drum. He cannot understand you, 
and Nature will take care, for the most part, 
that he does not try to do so. She is carefully 
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on guard just now, and though your kind efforts 
may produce a little irritation, no worse results 
will follow. Your words have no meaning to 
the dulled ear and brain. Make no further 
effort, but to-morrow try again, and perhaps 
you will find all clear. It may be remarked 
generally that explanations, beyond what are 
merely mechanical, or can be brought out by 
illustration, are a mistake. If a subject needs 
elaborate explanation, it is, I venture to think, 
safest left alone. A child's knowledge of words 
is so small that these are of themselves a puzzle 
to his brain, and besides the puzzle of your 
words, which confuses him, another puzzle is 
included, viz. your thought, or your subject. 
The pity would be if he tried to understand 
you, but for the most part it is too far beyond 
him. 

Explanations that can be made by pictures, 
or any kind of mechanism, are good enough ; 
but in our day, when children are overpressed, 
and allowed to know little smatterings of things 
far beyond their age, a general rule, not to ex- 
lain, will be a safe one. 
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With regard to work, it is, I am sure, a very 
safe rule. We often say, " He can do it, but he 
does not understand it." The understanding 
will come later, by degrees, and without any 
effort of the boy's mind. The endeavour some 
children make to understand what is put before 
them, is a waste of power. We should not re- 
quire of the delicate brain to spend itself thus ; 
its forces must be husbanded, guarded, and kept 
for future use. It has play enough in aiding 
and controlling, and giving vigour to the many 
mechanical labours of a child. All the thousand 
processes of growth and development are draw- 
ing immensely upon its resources, and these are 
enough for its feeble powers. We have only 
to watch an active child through one day, to be 
enabled to realize what a constant draw upon 
the brain must be going on, as it is, of course, 
the origin of every movement and impulse. The 
tendency of education is to guide and restrain, 
rather than to stimulate, these movements. 



CHAPTER VI 

TRUTH. 

When Pilate in that solemn hour asked, " What 
is* truth ?" he received no answer. His intellect, 
not his heart, was in the question. The Truth 
stood there before him, within range of his eye 
and touch. He was blind, and his hands were 
not pure. He could neither see nor feel. We 
cannot suppose that false judgment was his first 
judicial lie, nor that his hands were clean till 
then, Pilate's blindness would be the inevitable 
result of sin persisted in, especially if that sin 
were violation of the truth. Nothing blinds the 
inner sight and clearness of the soul as falsehood 
does. It obscures everything to us, till we cannot 
discern truth. It may stand, as in his case, close 
beside us, and we do not see it In time we 
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cannot see it, and then the blindness is without 
hope as Pilate's was. 

It has been said that no virtue can flourish 
where a lying spirit is ; it poisons all that it 
touches. When we remember from whom lying 
proceeds we can hardly doubt the truth of this ; 
nor can we over-estimate the fearful risk to the 
soul's eternal welfare, that is involved by any 
admission of such an enemy into our inner life. 

Yet it is not easy to be quite true. Who that 
has striven earnestly to be " right stedfast, true 
in worde and deede," aye, and in thought too, 
which must be the source of truth, but has found 
it a hard thing ? And the deeper our love of it 
grows, and the deeper our perception of its 
beauty, so much the more must we feel the 
strife a hard one, and the demand upon ceaseless 
watchfulness a struggle to maintain in all the 
daily details of our lives. 

If this is so with us, must we not most tenderly, 
and with solemn sense of responsibility, train our 
children in the practice and love of truth ; and 
watch with them, and for them, so that we may 
guard them from any taint of falsehood ? 
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** I never flog my boys, except for lies." 
How often have I heard this said — I hope it is 
not often done I A child's lie arises from vanity 
or timidity, or both ; and though there may be 
cases where a lie affects the community life of a 
school, or is attended with especial circumstances 
in which flogging may be desirable, as a rule it 
is not a good remedy for untruthfulness. 

By carefully noting the origin and motive of 
a falsehood, we may learn to estimate it justly, 
and deal with it accordingly ; anid, though in 
all cases it must be met and dealt with very 
seriously, we must bear in mind the nature of 
the temptation, and the extreme weakness of 
the tempted. 

A bold strong boy is not so much exposed 
to this danger, unless his training has been bad, 
and he has been allowed to contract habits of 
reckless speaking, exaggeration, and the like. 
Such a character is open to appeals to gene- 
rosity ; he can see the meanness involved in 
boasting. The heroism and courage of truth- 
speaking will attract him and the exploits of 
heroes who have fought and died for truth ; 



until truth and courage will become blended in 
his mind inseparably. Falsehood will grow more 
and more cowardly in his apprehension, and 
stand as the avowed enemy of that honour 
which is the standard of all heroism. 

There are many sides on which we may touch 
a brave boy, but the real difficulty lies in treating 
an irresolute timid nature, whose first impulse 
is to ensure safety for himself Ruled by fears 
which possess and absorb him, too weak to look 
beyond the present moment, he does not even 
pause to think, he does not even look round to 
see whether it is possible to speak the truth, or 
even one-half of it. In a moment the false word 
is spoken ; yet, if his conscience is not seared, 
the lie he tells frightens liim more than the truth 
could have done. He lies down at night oppressed 
and wretched, and his first waking thought is of 
his sin. Too sensitive to be happy in his false- 
hood, too weak to speak the truth and get back 
his peace of mind, his. plight is indeed a sad one ; 
and he needs all the loving help and care it is 
possible to give, lest the little spark of conscience 
die out altogether. 
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What can we do in a case like this ? Very 
much. I had almost said, everything. 

Let us imagine the case of a sensitive boy in 
his first term at school. He is charged with 
some infraction of rule, or other fault. 

Round him stand the boys, eager, waiting to 
know what will come of it. There stands, too, 
the head of the school, as Justice, scales in hand. 

How lonely he feels, how bewildered and 
frightened ! Before him a sea of consequences — 
unknown, vague, and therefore terrible. 

He turns wildly for shelter and means of 
escape. How easy it seems sipnply to say 
** No," or " I did not do it " ! Can we wonder 
if his courage fails him in such a crisis ? 

Perhaps, too, he is a well-taught, truthful boy. 
I mean that thus far he has been truthful. If so, 
very heavily will the anguish of that falsehood 
weigh upon him. 

If he could have foreseen this misery, would he 
not have tried to avoid it ? .Perhaps not. Terror 
knows no law. Whilst it is in force every con- 
sideration is lost sight of Now, at any rate, his 
mind is filled with fear, for no punishment could 



■give him the pain and misery that is upon him. 
He hesitates about his prayers ; he fears to close 
his eyes. He wonders if he is quite a wicked 
boy, doomed to follow bad courses, and end a 
guilty career with shame. He has read of such 
lives, whose first sin was a lie. I do not think 
it would be possible to exaggerate the misery 
a conscientious child will suffer in such a case. 
Unfortunately, he may forget the suffering, and, 
when the next temptation comes, fall again. 

Very much depends upon the circumstances 
that surround the boy. If one who k-nows the 
truth, and his wretched failure, can now take him 
by the hand, and show him, firmly and kindly, 
the wrong he has done, all may be recalled and 
atoned for. 

Confession, full and ample, must be made ; and 
if he still lack courage to do it for himself, it 
must be done for him, in the presence of all who 
heard the falsehood. It is a hard trial, but we 
have to teach our culprit that it is part of the 
consequences of a falsehood. However unwil- 
lingly he undergoes this penalty, he learns a 
lesson of reparation, and that the path of false- 
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hood IS not a pleasant one. Perhaps too the 
possibility of overcoming his fears may suggest 
itself to him, and the way grow clearer for the 
future. 

Boys can often help each other. A friendly 
nudge — " You know you did it ; go and say so.*' 
This is very encouraging, and the frightened boy 
stammers out his acknowledgment, " backed up," 
as he would say, " by the other fellows." And 
this achievement is much, because it paves the 
way to other victories, and any success, however 
trifling, is a blow aimed at falsehood- 

By degrees, a sense of joy in having spoken 
the truth will come ; and whenever, although with 
quaking voice, and changing colour, and beat- 
ing heart, he own his fault, a happiness unlike 
any other suffuses him. He has conquered fear 
— he has won a victory over himself; and, by 
God*s help, this is only one of many victories to 
come, 

A habit of truth, and a love of it, grow up 
side by side in a child's mind, and soon — 
wonderfully soon, even when habits of untruth- 
fulness have existed — lying will die out for 
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want of use, ant! in its place truth will grow 
and live. 

Who can estimate rightly the courage of that 
timid "I did it," uttered in spite of fear? 

The highest courage is tliat which triumphs 
over fear, not that which does not know what 
fear is ; and the courage of a timid boy, when 
habit and principle have established it, will be 
more trustworthy than the natural fearlessness 
of a brave, bold boy. 

I do not think it would be possible to over- 
state the importance of kindness and tenderness 
in dealing with this fault. We must be prepared 
for occasional failures, and work on. It is not 
difficult to be patient, where hope of attaining 
the end we have in view is strong and high as it 
should bo. 

Truth is naturally attractive to children ; they 
have few motives to what is untrue, and it seems 
to belong to their age and innocence. No child 
doubts another's word, until the sad lesson of 
falsehood has been learned ; and we may be 
quite sure that in few cases will watchfulness, 
care, and kind consideration fail to win a child 
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back to truth if he has lost it It is worth any 
pains, any trouble, to effect this. If one secret 
falsehood lies festering in his memory, whether 
it is a living remorse or a half-forgotten sin, his 
whole life may be poisoned by it. One lie ! it 
seems such a little thing, and yet what grave 
consequences may grow from it ; and how all- 
important it is, if we cannot shield him from the 
first fall, to guard him from a second, by helping 
his remorse to become repentance. 

Again, it is difficult to lay down rules on this 
matter. The wisest guide is love. From love 
will grow ready sympathy, enabling us to realize 
a child's difficulties, and the nature of his tempta- 
tions. His vacillating strength needs support, 
and we must help him to act with the courage 
he is far from feeling : step by step he must be 
guided and assisted, very firmly, and without 
comprbmise, but very tenderly. We place our- 
selves on his level that we may aid his faltering 
steps, but we cannot pause there ; he must move 
upward with us, for tender as we are to the 
sinner, we must be stern in our condemnation of 
the sin. There can be no doubt on that score. 
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We say a child must know the truth — he has 
only to say it ; he knows if he has or has not 
done or said what is laid to his charge. Well, 
that is open to doubt. I question if a child, in 
a moment of terror and confusion, does really 
know ; so many impulses are crowding upon 
him, and his mind cannot contain clearly mort; 
than one thing at a time. It is difficult for a 
matured mind, unless it can recall vividly its 
own earliest impressions, to conceive adequately 
what a cloudy atmosphere surrounds that of a 
child. His own experiences are so limited, he 
has yet so much to find out Fiction and his 
own fancies are the strongest realities with which 
his mind is furnished ; and these are blended so 
strangely, so grotesquely, with truth, that it is 
impossible to calculate which element predomi- 
nates. It will settle itself in time, more or less 
slowly or rapidly, in proportion to other ad- 
vances in knowledge and growth. One cannot 
live in any close intimacy with a child without 
finding out these strange combinations in it of 
truth and delusion. A very reticent child will 
keep them for years : no one knows of their 
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existence ; they are cherished in silence, and are 
given up silently, one after the other, as truth 
dawns, and his mind opens to perceive it 

I knew a little girl once who believed that 
angels rang the church bells. Sunday after 
Sunday she passed the. open belfry where the 
ringers were pursuing their work, and it was long 
before the que3tion cs^fne, "Who are those men, 
and what are they doing ? " The answer was a 
shock, but it did not get rid of the delusion ; 
the old association still kept its hold. The ugly 
reality of those most unangelic ringers soon 
faded out, and the. delusion lived on. 

In another case a boy was punished for what 
he had not done. When the real offender came 
to light — when No. i was asked why he had 
owned to what he had not done^ — he said he 
could not be quite isure about it ; he did not 
think he had done it, but "they said he had." 
And so in many a case a child's " don't know " 
is true ; and it is better not to press the ques- 
tion, but to watch and wait 

Discbveiy is not all-important, and the great 
thing is to be quite sure of one's ground, 
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and to take the line that will most help the 
child. 

It would not do to let his "don't know" ex- 
onerate him from all responsibilities. We must 
teach him to know, and enable him to lay down 
the fears which confuse his mind, and to disen- 
tangle them from the truth. This can only be a 
ivork of time, but as he gains confidence, it will 
most assuredly attain the end we are seeking. 

There are very many ways in which children 
—alas, not children only ! — violate truth, by 
half-confession, by allowing misconception, by 
■exaggeration, and so on. We cannot go into 
these details, but there are some important 
points to be borne in mind. 

The first is that a child's word should be 
accepted implicitly. If we have occasion to 
doubt it, we mqst renew the trust again, as if it 
had never been forfeited ; to assume that a child 
is truthful, will greatly encourage him to become 
so. But how if the trust be again betrayed ? 
Again and again, even to " seventy times seven," 
we must forgive and trust as if we had never 
been deceived. Not that this is likely to happen. 
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Falsehood cannot live in an atmosphere of trust 
and kindness ; it will die of shame — there will 
be no place for it. 

Another very important point is to avoid ask- 
ing questions. How often is the feeble spark of 
truth extinguished by a sudden question, when a 
little care and tenderness would have nursed it 
into a bright, steady flame ! 

If it is important to know the details of some- 
thing that has happened, we should carefully 
avoid questions or accusations. If the child has 
really learnt to trust our kindness and fairness, it 
is enough to say, "Will you tell me what you 
know of so-and-so?" And if we have the 
clue in our own hands, we can help him out, 
and so, by means even of his weakness per- 
haps, land him on a higher level of truth and 
courage. If we are met by positive denial or 
silence, we must wait, and leave it for another 
opportunity. 

Perhaps, if we duly weigh the matter, we shall 
find that nothing is of such paramount impor- 
tance as checking a falsehood ; and that, if we 
rashly, by our own want of thought, or still 
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more, by any harshness, lead a child to commit 
this sin, the blame must he mainly with ourselves- 
—a very serious matter indeed. By very easy 
and "gradual stages a career of falsehood starts 
from very slight beginnings. We should be on 
our guard, lest success attend such beginnings. 
As children grow older, if they have not been 
trained in careful truthfulness, we see how 
skilfully they will keep just clear of an actual lie, 
yet indulge in deceit to a fearful extent, always 
evading a direct question, and allowing a mis- 
conception, yet keeping themselves in safety, so 
that they can say, " I did not say so," " I under- 
stood from you — so-and-so." "Did you, but I 
did not say so." So subtle and ingenious are 
they that it is most difficult to convict them of 
falsehood, yet we know the intention was deceit 
throughout If untruthfulness goes such lengths 
as this, and intelligence is used to support deceit 
— the case is a bad one, as there is apt to be 
great pleasure in the exercise of the power; it 
has a dreadful fascination, and almost uncon- 
sciously crooked paths are chosen, when the 
straight one would attain the same end. There 
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IS an excitement about the wrong. In its earlier 
stages this is not difficult to meet, later it would 
need the energy of a deep conviction of sinful- 
ness. Very tedious and fitful would be recovery 
from such a course as this, it is one of the most 

difficult phases of falsehood, involving the 

■ 

intellectual with the moral faculties. 

To win our children to some faint likeness to 
the sinless Childhood must be our aim. If our 
own undisciplined tempers lead us astray, do 
we not risk "offending against one of His little 
ones ? *' Have we two codes of truth — one for 
them, and one for ourselves ? Are we exacting 
with them, and lax with ourselves? This is a 
common case enough, and very puzzling for the 
children. If we may blamelessly allow ourselves 
a license we could not permit to them, shall wc 
wonder if their discernment is at fault, or if they 
are confused between truth and falsehood ? 

We hear threats uttered that have no mean- 
ing ; promises made that are not intended to be 
kept ; charges brought lightly — that is, without 
evidence of their truth. "You have done so- 
and-so;" and, even "after denial, the charge is 
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persisted in. False excuses given, false reasons 
for our conduct ; such reckless disregard of 
truth is most hurtful. In very many ways truth 
may be violated, and we ourselves may taint our 
children's minds by want of earnest care and 
thought 

A child's trust is so pure and beautiful, it is 
wicked to betray it. Who does not know the 
pleasure of seeing the frank, trustful eyes up- 
lifted to one's face, without the shadow of a 
doubt to sully their purity ? 

There is no trust like it. Who would lightly 
forfeit it? Rather is it another motive, if one 
were needed, to guard our inmost thoughts and 
impulses, lest we should be led into any betrayal 
of the truth. 

It is not easy to be quite true. We set out 
with that admission ; but in proportion as we 
ourselves strive for it earnestly and unceasingly, 
so will our children learn to value it Our 
standard of truth will be theirs also. Our care- 
ful observance of the least trifle where truth is 
involved, will teach them a great lesson. 

The very hush with which we invest the mere 
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suspicion of falshood will convey to them a 
sense of its heinousness. We never speak lightly 
of a sin we hold in greatest dread. 

So in a thousand ways may we train ourselves 
and our children into reverence and love of truth, 
always bearing in mind that His image is best 
reflected in the soul that is free from stain — the 
image of Him Who is "the Truth indeed." 




CHAPTER VII. 



CRICKET — ITS USES IN EDUCATION. 

I COULD not write an essay on cricket, but I 
should like to add a few words to what the boys 
have said about it. If "lookers-on see most of 
the game," I, though I do not understand it, may 
have some thoughts about it. 

You are all quite right in saying that cricket 
is a very pleasant game, both to the players and 
spectators. Besides the enjoyment one finds in 
green fields, sunshine, or grateful shade, there is 
the brisk movement of young healthy limbs — 
the rapid run, the excited shout, the catch so 
well tried for, even if missed, and the ring of 
the bat as the ball bounds off it, and flies through 
the air. This, if one is at a safe distance (for 
I look upon that ball as a terrible engine of 
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destruction), is delightful, but there is more 
behind it that is better still, — there is the 
discipline of the game ; the readiness to take 
the place assigned to each man by the captain ; 
the manful sticking to his post, whether the 
balls come thick and fast, or only at rare in- 
tervals ; the silence and steady attention, even 
when long fielding has made a little one weary. 
How often does a boy*s longing thought fly to 
the hedge, where young birds are hatching, or 
to that bough in the shade, where he could 
swing his legs in such happy idleness, instead 
of toiling after the ever-escaping ball ! Butter- 
cups lifting up their golden petals, asking to be 
gathered ; gay moths flitting by, just within 
reach of catching, and just the very moths we 
want for our collection ; — these, and many such 
tempting joys, come across the young cricketer's 
path. But he resists them all, he stands steady 
to his game. 

The great joy of cricket is the batting ; that 
is worth waiting for, worth toiling for, and it 
comes at last. Bat in hand, how lovingly he 
poises it, and strokes it, as if coaxing it to bring 
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him runs t Perhaps the game is going badly, 
and he hopes to put up the score by his innings. 
"I think I may count on twenty runs," he says 
to himself, and he takes his place at the wickets. 
Very warily, very steadily, he receives his balls ; 
he cannot afford to play rashly — too much is at 
stake. All in vain I The third ball sees his bails 
off, and he is out He knows how his side 
looked to him ; he is keenly disappointed for 
them and for himself ; but he walks out of the 
game with a calm step, bat in hand, and no one 
amongst the lookers-on knows that if he were 
not such a big fellow he could cry with vexation. 
Cricket is teaching him self-command, and this 
will help him to be very patient with the little 
fellows, when their failures and mistakes try him. 
It is very hard to see a good ball " muffed," or 
to run in for a catch and get knocked over by 
a little fellow, who could no more catch a ball 
than hit one The boy who can say "Well 
tried ! " under these circumstances, is a hero. 
But perhaps nothing makes such a demand on 
patience as the blunders of the young untried 
"umpire." He is only beginning to learn his 
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work, and his " out," or " not out," are said at 
random, in his confusion of mind, or alternately, 
in the forlorn hope that he may be right some- 
times. This is really hard to bear patiently, and 
the loud call for a " new umpire " is heard, 
and the poor deposed one leaves his post with 
a crestfallen air. It needs so much practice to 
be able to judge accurately, and can only be 
taught and learnt with great patience and for- 
bearance. 

But if so much steadiness and self-command 
are necessary for the men, what must be said 
about the captain ? — for it is to him they all look 
for tone and example. 

What the captain is, for the most part the 
men will be ; what he thinks right, they all think 
right; they all turn to the standard he places 
before them. His post, then, is a most important, 
because a most responsible one. Nothing better 
can be seen on a cricket-field than a captain 
who has, besides the qualities we have been 
speaking of, true courage and unselfishness. 
He must be unselfish because his aim must 
be, not pleasure or distinction for himself (he 
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may and will get a large share of these), but 
the perfection of his men. Their success must 
be his joy, and for that he must toil patiently, 
day after day, week after week. He must en- 
courage the backward, and help on the young 
ones, carefully awarding blame and praise ; his 
men must learn to trust him, to look up to him ; 
and then, when the struggle comes, they will 
rally round him with a confidence and loyalty 
that will ensure success. A captain who loses 
heart when the game goes against his side, 
cannot keep his men together ; their spirits fall 
with his, and the whole band is disheartened. 
Success under such circumstances is almost 
impossible. A captain who is unselfish and 
courageous, can carry his men successfully 
through many an unequal match ; when the 
trial-time comes, his courage animates them, and 
they are emboldened to make mighty efforts, 
even against hope. 

You will understand the kind of courage I 
speak of ; it goes deeper than the physical cour- 
age, which enables us to bear pain quietly. It is 
strong and even-tempered in the face of failure. 
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It maintains a steady, hopeful tone even when 
the enemy's score runs high, and the home- 
wickets are going down ominously fast. It has 
a pleasant word of encouragement, or a kind 
warning if necessary. It credits every man with 
doing his best, and takes more pride in that, 
than in a high score. 

The daily practice games, therefore, are very 
important — the real tone and temper of the 
band are forming then — and there it is the cap- 
tain should note carefully what his men can do. 
If his interest in the play ceases with his own 
batting, and he wanders out of the game, he 
loses a great chance of knowing what his men 
are about. This catch, that bye, the hit to leg 
that got three runs, — all this is to him matter 
of real living interest. All these details show 
him what he may expect of his men when the 
tussle comes, and when the honour of the eleven 
is at stake. 



PART II. 

SCENES FROM SCHOOL LIFE. 

" No sense have they of ills to come, 
No care beyond to-day." 




CHAPTER I. 

OUR SCHOOL. 

We are a boy's school. We are young, very 
eager, and full of grand projects. The books 
we read in playtime tell us what fine things 
boys can do ; how they can fight battles at 
tremendous odds, swim for any number of hours, 
board a man-of-war and take her as a prize ; 
how they can be shipwrecked delightfully, and 
with a few nails, a cask, and a ball of string, 
live in ease and comfort on a very desolate 
island indeed. 

There must be a great deal more than we 
think for in climate. When we shoot at birds 
with a catapult, or the arrows we make for 
ourselves, we seldom do more than startle the 
birds, often not that ; whereas these happy 
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fellows live on the produce of their own shoot- 
ing, and cook as by inspiration. This must be, 
as we said, the effect of climate, because we 
can't do it in England ; and we know these books 
are true — true as books can be. 

Another odd thing which belongs to all ship- 
wrecked people, is the way they know the Latin 
names of plants and animals, and put them in 
brackets. We skip them, of course ; but we feel 
it is very clever, and we can but think what an 
advantage these boys have over ourselves. 

Once we had the measles at school, it was 
indeed a happy time. They read " Masterman 
Ready" to us. What a book it is, and how 
associated with the smell of oranges, of which 
we ate an incredible number during our illness ! 
The pictures were delightful. Mr. Seagrave, in 
his best coat and neatly brushed hat, is always 
ready with the best advice and choicest Latin. 
No trying circumstances, not even Tommy's 
reckless adventures, can ever ruffle the serenity 
of that admirable man, or make him forget his 
Latin. We never wearied of this book. Even 
now, when I take it up to try and find 
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wherein its charm lay, I am loth to put it down 
again. 

I have heard it said that the noisiest order 
of boy is a convalescent. No doubt we did our 
best to exemplify the saying. When we began 
to get better, we took regular exercise several 
times daily, by leaping from bed to bed all round 
the • room. It must have been fearful down- 
stairs, but it agreed with us very well. It was 
hard for little Willie to have it all by himself, 
when we were well and at work again. He was 
reported to be a troublesome patient, and nurse 
said it was so like taking charge of a windmill. 
I don*t know how they kept him in bed, unless 
they put a weight on him. 



CHAPTER II. 

SUNDAY. 

If Sundays had been all evenings we should 
have been very fond of them, but in the morning 
came Greek Testament or questions, which were 
often very tough and unpleasant, and then came 
church, and that was not all pleasure. I am 
not sure if our services could have been meant 
for boys originally, unless early Christian boys 
were very unlike us. We all found it more or 
less trying, but we did not grumble very much 
till one time — I think it was Lent — when a strange 
gentleman came from some incredible distance 
to preach at us on Sunday mornings. The vicar 
told us of his great kindness in taking all this 
trouble for our improvement, but I am afraid 
we boys, at least, felt it would be kinder of him 
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to Stay at home. The weekly infliction went 
by the name of a " course." We did not know 
what that meant, but, once groivn up, we made 
resolutions never willingly to encounter such a 
thing again all the rest of our lives. In his own 
parish he was much beloved, and that made it 
the more astonishing that he could leave it for 
us. We knew this because his eldest son, Peter, 
was one of our boys. A bold good fellow he 
was, too ; but we told him if this went on we 
should certainly pay it out on him. This was 
hard, because Peter had to sit under the " course," 
like the rest of us, but with the additional misery 
of feeling that his own father was the offender. 
One Sunday it was hot, the " course " had been 
of an unusually aggravating nature, for we had 
a lark's nest on hand, and the marauding 
farm-boy always marauded extra on Sunday 
mornings. No doubt it was for such as he that 
the sermon was especially intended, but he 
never went to church, he stole our birds and 
hidden treasures instead, sometimes bringing 
them back to us after an interval, and offering 
them to us for small sums of money. Perhaps 
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the treadmill would have been better adapted to 
his circumstances than the " course," which, after 
all, could do nobody any good. 

We made Peter write to his father, and ask 
the meaning of some fearfully long and out- 
landish words which he used freely. This we 
thought would act as a hint. Not at all ; a 
very long and clear explanation came by return 
of post. Peter was terribly annoyed. He had 
borne much, but this was more than mortal boy 
could put up with. So he held a council with 
us about what was next to be done. No doubt, 
for a clergyman, his father was a very difficult 
subject, and we felt trifling would be worse than 
useless. We made up a beautiful letter, couched 
in most respectful terms, but stating plainly 
that if the " course " went on, he, Peter, would 
run away from school, seek the nearest seaport, 
and engage himself as pirate to the first ship 
he found. He had always had a liking for the 
sea, and life at school, with a " course " in full 
career, was not to be endured by any English boy 
who could escape it. He then said that, knowing 
his father had other views for him, he feared 



he might disHke the resolve he had taken. This 
was his only regret ; but even this was softened 
by the reflection that others would benefit by 
his line of conduct, and that even boys were 
sometimes called upon to make sacrifices for 
the good of others. 

No answer came to this letter, but no doubt 
the matter got to the vicar's ears and frightened 
him, for the "course" ended abruptly, as all 
" courses " should, so we felt our letter had had 
some good result. 

We were talking about this sermon business 
one afternoon, to Dot, who wanted to be a mis- 
sionary, and some one said, " Awful work preach- 
ing, you know, Dot. Ifyou are a missionary, 
you'll have to preach week-days and Sundays." 

" Preach ? " said Dot ; " why, who to ? " 

"The natives, of course." 

"Ah, but," said Dot,"! don't mean to have 
any natives." 

"What are you going to do, then ? " 

" I'm going to be shipwrecked on a coral 
island — all missionaries are — and it's very jolly. 
I've read about it." 
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Now, this was a great satisfaction to us. Dot 
was a little black-eyed fellow, full of fun, and his 
sudden resolve to be a missionary had rather 
awed us. We thought it so good of him, and so 
like the boys in books, who are choristers and 
die young. We had never talked much about 
it, for we were fond of Dot ; but after this con- 
versation the subject lost all awe for us, and 
Dot lost all likeness to the good boys in the 
story-books. 



CHAPTER. III. " 

COVENTRY. 

Our worst punishment— amongst ourselves, I 
mean — is being sent to Coventry ; it is so hard 
a one, and falls so heavily, that we very seldom 
resort to it. I remember one instance of our 
doing it. 

One day, late in spring, we found a wren's 
nest, built in the nook of a tree, which had been 
made by a branch lopped off. One of the elder 
boys — Mark, I think^found it, and " bagged " it. 
Bagging meant a great deal. The nest, in fact, 
was sacred to Mark, and it could only be touched 
with his permission. This was a very strong 
point amongst us. Perhaps the law of bagging 
was the first lesson a new boy had to learn, and 
it was one most rarely infringed. 
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We went every day to visit aur treasure. 
There were five little ones hatched out, and 
they always looked pleased to see us. One 
Saturday afternoon, when we came up from 
cricket, we ran to look at it as usual. It was 
gone ; not a trace of it. We looked carefully 
round ; no sign of struggle, no feathers, no clue 
anywhere. We went in to tea full of wrath, and 
perturbed exceedingly. 

We longed to get hold of Maggie, but in the 
mean time we poured out our trouble to Miss 
Mary. She was not very nice about it. We 
could see she was vexed, for she was always 
very keen about nests, and used to come every 
day and visit this one ; but she said she could 
not pity us, because we encouraged bad cha- 
racters about, and so it was no wonder if our 
nests were stolen. No doubt some of our friends 
had taken it. 

This was hard, and that hit about "our 
friends" was really not fair. What actually 
happened was this. A man came one day into 
our field whilst we were playing, and told us a 
long story of his adventures. He was not at 
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all a beggar, but evidently a perfectly respectable 
man. He said his mother died when he was 
quite a little boy, and his father ill-used him, 
so he ran away to sea. He spent all his life 
on shipboard, and would have been made 
captain long ago (Greville said he should have 
thought an admiral) but for some enemy, who 
always turned up at the wrong moment, and 
spoiled everything. I am not sure if this enemy 
was his own father — I think not, because he 
was a bricklayer, and would not naturally have 
been on board. However, the best part of the 
story was that he was shipwrecked over and 
over again, so that it was quite lucky he had 
nothing to lose, as he would have lost it on 
every voyage. Besides all these misfortunes, he 
had a bad wound on his leg, which he got by 
being thrown on a rock once when he had to 
swim for his life. I forget whose fault it was 
that it never healed. 

" Now, of course," as Mark said (his father was 
a Q.C., and we thought Mark himself had talent 
enough to conduct any case ; he had such a 
way of putting things), " the shipwrecks may 
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have been all shams ; but there was the wound 
on his leg " — for we all saw it, and advised his 
putting a bit of rag on it. He asked if we 
thought cook would find him a piece, so we 
showed him the way to the kitchen. We gave 
him all the loose money we had about us, and 
he seemed very grateful. Perhaps he missed 
his way to the kitchen, for the gardener found 
him prowling about (we said we thought he'di 
prowl about, if he had such a leg as that !), and 
sent him off pretty gruffly. Well, the first 
thing we heard next morning was that the 
larder and granary had been broken into in 
the night, and a great deal of food stolen. This 
was delightful ; but the gardener was very 
sulky about it, and said " so long as the young 
gentlemen " (sometimes we were " boys " when 
he was cross) " encouraged bad characters 
about, we must expect to be robbed. The 
wonder was we weren't all murdered in our 
beds." 

This was too absurd ! Why should he accuse 
that poor man of being a murderer and robber } 
We were very indignant indeed. Besides, we 
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had not in the least encouraged "him. Indeed, 
we had advised him to go to the squire, who 
was a magistrate ; but for some reason he would 
not do this. Well, that said nothing. We don't 
like policemen ; but, as Mark said, " that doesn't 
show us to be thieves." 

Happily we had given the sailor a commission 
to make us some boats, and we resolved to wait 
till he came back, and then investigate more 
closely his account of himself. Mark was great 
at this, and we held a court sometimes ourselves, 
one of us with his leg tied up representing the 
man, and so we tried the sailor with great 
solemnity ; but he always came off innocent. 
He has never appeared since, and that is what 
Miss Mary meant about our friends, and the rest 
of it. After tea, she put off lessons a few minutes 
that she might go with us, and thoroughly ex- 
amine the spot where the nest had been ; but 
there was nothing to be seen. She was so 
sorry about it, that we quite forgave her un- 
pleasant way of taking it at first. 

We found Maggie before bedtime, and told 
her our grief. "Have you asked Walter?" she 
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said, " he knows all about it I saw him with 
It in his hand." 

Here was a business, indeed! We sent for 
him. He stammered, turned pale and red, 
and had not the courage to face one of us, 
nor even to repeat the lie he told at first. 
Maggie was so grieved to find into what trouble 
she had brought him, that we had some difficulty 
in appeasing her ; indeed, we could not settle 
this affair till she was out of the way. Walter 
would not fight, and we had promised Maggie 
not to beat him ; so we held a council under the 
trees, and decided to send him to Coventry for 
three days. At night, going to bed, no one 
spoke to him, nor at getting-up time, when 
tongues wagged freely enough. In class, the 
next day. Miss Mary might correct his mistakes 
herself; we neither listened to him nor spoke to 
him. How much she guessed of the real state 
of the case we did not know, but we knew she 
trusted us, and that she would be satisfied 
Walter was only getting his deserts. 

At Bible-class after breakfast, the lesson was 
about St. Peter asking how often he should for- 
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give his brother. Miss Mary, without looking 
at us, said a few words about patience under 
injuries, and how our own forgiveness depended 
upon our forgiving others. She glanced once at 
Mark, who looked up and turned rather red. 
However, all through school that day, at meals 
and at play, Walter moped about alone, pale 
and miserable. If he had only had courage 
enough to come up and say he was sorry, all 
would have been put by ; but that he would not, 
or could not do. Detestable as his conduct had 
been— he had killed all the little birds — and 
angry though we were with him, we knew his 
punishment was a very heavy one. 

Late that evening — Walter had asked leave 
to go to bed — we were sitting round the school- 
room windoxv, waiting for the prayer-bell. It 
was a soft, still evening, and quite warm ; we 
were tired out, for the day had been almost hot, 
and trials were going on at cricket for the eleven. 
We were talking about this, but quietly, when 
Miss Mary came in. We all got up, hoping for 
a talk about the cricket, but that was not it. 
She put the cricket by, and stood amongst us, 
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evidently aimons to sarsoinetiing, ThcpraLycT" 
bdl rang: PeAaps it -iras fancy, but something 
more solemn tJian usxqlI seemed to be in the 
\xttce of the reader, in the vay words, and in 
the hjTnn ire sang. We gathered round for our 
•"good nights,"" but Miss Maiy kept us back. 

** Boj-s, I want to speak to 3TH1. I have come 
ffom Walter, widi a message.^ Mark made 
a quick gesture. She put her hand on his 
shoulder, and went on : ** He says he cannot bear 
his punishment any longer, and he asks that you 
will release him." She spoke very slowly. Mark 
put out his hand to check a rising murmur of 
disapprobation. Miss Mar>^ went on, looking at 
Mark, whose eyes were fixed on her face : " He 
says, instead of Coventry, will you let him have 
any number of lashes you may agree upon 
together, to be given him by any one or two 
boys, whom you, Mark, may appoint." 

"Oh yes!" cried a little fellow; "oh, do, 
Mark! And " 

Again Mark put out his hand for silence, and 
with a strange look gathering on his face, kept 
his eyes fixed on Miss Mary. 
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" What do you say, Mark ? " There was a 
sort of pleading in her voice and in her face ; 
we could see that in the dusk of the evening. 
"Well, Mark?" 

Still he said nothing; but he grew uneasy 
under her fixed look, and, turning to us, spoke 
excitedly and unlike himself. "It was a bad, 
cruel act, and he deserves " 

" Yes, indeed," said Miss Mary, " a very cruel, 
wicked act" 

" And Mark had bagged the nest," said a little 
champion, hotly. 

" It was your nest, Mark ; the wrong done 
was against you." Something unusual in her tone 
and manner struck us, and some remembrance 
of the morning lesson and talk flashed through 
our minds. We knew what was coming. 

"You think " said Mark, hesitating. 

" I think he is very sorry, Mark — really sorry 
— and that he has suffered a great deal." 

"Yes, I see," said Mark ; but it ivas a hard 
struggle. It was an offence of the deepest dye, 
and one it was hard for schoolboys to foi^ive ; 
but of course it ended so. 
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We all said "good night" to Miss Mary; I 
noticed she kept Mark's hand in her own, and 
his face showed what he meant to do. We all 
shook hands with Walter that night, and the last 
thing I heard after silence had been called, was 
his crying under the bed-clothes. 

Mark and I were great friends, and the day 
after all this had happened we were talking 
together under the trees ; it was too hot to do 
anything but talk. I had not been satisfied 
about Walter, and had said that if fellows got 
off lightly for things of that sort, I thought dis- 
cipline would be at an end. " I could not make 
Miss Mary out last night," I added ; " she was 
not like herself." Mark grew very serious, and 
told me a story of himself that I had never 
known before ; he had been at school two years 
when I first came. 

The sum-books in use at the school had the 
answers at the end of the book. It was taken 
as a matter of course that no boy would look at 
them till the sum was worked. It was a temp- 
tation, no doubt, but Miss Mary's system of 
trusting boys was in such full force that they 
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very rarely betrayed her trusts. Mark, in his 
first half, had brought up some sums he did not 
understand, with the answers right, he had 
" cribbed " them, in fact. I could fancy Miss 
Mary's indignation would be very hard to meet, 
and Mark said it was just dreadful. A failure 
of this kind touched the honour of the whole 
school, and when the boys went out at eleven 
indignation was loud and high, and a sentence 
of Coventry was passed. 

, When they came in for second school, Mark 
had never moved, nor lifted his head, which lay 
buried in his arms ; he was crying bitterly. Miss 
Mary came in, and went up to him, and lifting 
his head kindly, said, " Boys, he is very sorry, 
we will all forgive him, and in future remember 
that / answer for him," 

What Mark was before that time I do not 
know, but in our day he was a fellow worthy of 
any trust, for he had answered bravely to Miss 
Mary's confidence. 

It was kind of Mark to tell me this Uttle 
story, and it seemed to explain what had 
puzzled me last night " I don't think I was a 
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very truthful boy before that day," said Mark, 
warmly, " but I should have been a brute indeed 
if I had failed afterwards." 

Walter left school soon afterwards. Neither 
punishment nor pardon had much effect on him. 
None of us liked him, or regretted him. He was 
really cruel. His last exploit was to throw a cat 
into the pond, and make another little fellow 
stand on the opposite side to himself, to prevent 
its getting out Poor little Jamie thought it fine 
fun, especially as Walter declared nothing could 
drown a cat Suddenly, to his horror, the poor 
brute turned on its side and died. Jamie ran 
crying indoors, buried his head in Maggie's lap, 
and sobbed bitterly. " I did not mean to do it, 
he said it would not be drowned." Poor little 
man ! he took a great deal of comforting. As to 
Walter, he was sent to the woman who owned 
the cat (she was the carter's wife) to be scolded ; 
so he was well punished, as he deserved. That 
woman had a tongue, and she kept him full 
twenty minutes ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

LIVE THINGS. 

We are very fond of live things. We find many 
chrysalises, and keep them till they turn to 
moths. We keep caterpillars, too, of course ; 
but we have found out — and it is worth noting — 

that the lockers where our dictation-books and 

« 

pens are kept, are not good places for them, for 
they will crawl out, and turn up where they are 
least expected or wanted. 

We collect moths too, and we only kill what 
we want The little fellows run at anything ; but 
still, of course, if the moths did not like it, they 
could keep out of the way. 

Humming bird moths we may not take, they 
are very rare, and they only come into the gardenj 
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SO they are considered sacred. With regard to 
birds' nests, we take eggs, but never to empty 
a nest, and we never take the nests till the birds 
are flown. Miss Mary is very quick at finding 
nests, though she will never climb a tree ; but 
we know she could if she would try, but she 
has such crotchets. As we said, all women have 
them ; but it is a pity. One of her crotchets 
IS very disheartenng, it is about throwing 
stones. We are not allowed to shy stones. 
What else are stones laid about for ? When the 
village boys come to play cricket, Miss Mary 
is amazed to find how much better they throw 
up the ball than we do! Well, the reason is 
plain. All the way to school and all the way 
back again they throw stones, and all their play- 
time besides ? Compare these advantages with 
ours! 

One day a carter brought a duck to the 
house, lamed he said, with a stone, which he 
accused some of us of having thrown. All I 
can say is, that it would have been a great 
honour to the school, if it could have been 
proved against us. Why, not a boy amongst us 
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could hit a duck that was swimming away as 
any sensible duck would swim. We were all 
called upon to go and inspect the wounded 
creature, and the general belief among us was 
that it was shamming, it twinkled its green eye 
at us so oddly. Crestfallen enough, we all said 
" no " to the charge ; and I dare say the carter 
dingd off it 

But to go back to our birds. We brought up 
a good many families, and some swallows, that 
built every year in our shed, always expected 
us to visit them, and give early Daddy-long-legs 
to the young brood. We used to give them 
their first lessons in flying. One summer we 
found a young cuckoo in a wren's nest, we 
did not know at first what it was. It was a 
beautifully marked bird, and took up the whole 
of the nest The poor baby-wrens were lying 
dead in the ditch below. The cuckoo had a vile 
temper, and would heave its breast and scold at 
us in the most extraordinary way. We were 
afraid to touch it, but Miss Mary had gloves on, 
and took it out of the nest ; it made no attempt 
to use its wings, or get away from us, and we 
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gave It some dainty young caterpillars to eat 
It was very voracious, and the poor parent-wrens 
looked starved and wearied out ; they were feed- 
ing it nearly all day. It was stolen at last, we 
suspected, by some men working in a field near. 

We were well off for rats. At a neighbouring 
farm they seemed to keep ricks on purpose for 
sport, and we often joined the rat-hunt. Once 
we caught a great many mice, and brought them 
home with us. One of them, I remember, ate 
rice-pudding out of a plate, as if he had been 
used to it all his life. He was a very superior 
mouse, and hid behind the wainscot of the 
schoolroom. He used to come on to the hearth 
when we were at work, and sit and watch us, as 
if he were anxious to learn a little on his own 
account But the cook had an unnatural pro- 
pensity for cats (we saw seven one frosty night 
sitting in a row before the kitchen fire), so that 
the mice had a poor chance indeed, and we soon 
lost them all. 

The pond was such a place for frogs of all 
kinds, little and big, and they were for the most 
part very remarkable frogs. We caught several 



one day and harnessed them to a truck we had 
made. We tried to teach an apathetic old frog 
to drive the team, but though he sat very well 
for a time, when we weren't looking he took 
sudden leaps into the water. Of course we soon 
had him out again, and he was really learning to 
sit still, when the school-bell rang. That was 
a way the bell had, of always ringing just the 
very moment it was not wanted. We were 
rather dirty, and had not many minutes, to get 
ready for school, so we put the frogs into our 
pockets and ran in. We were hard at our con- 
struing when one of the brutes leaped out upon 
my Ovid, he must have done it for mischief. 
There seemed to be quite a plan amongst them, 
for two others jumped out, and one went straight 
into the ink. The noise was tremendous. Miss 
Mary laughed, but the frogs were ordered out 
into the garden. The worst of it was, that the 
old coachman had been put by himself into 
the soap-dish in our washing-room, and the lid 
put on. The housemaid lifted up the lid 
(women are so curious), and there sat the frog, 
staring at nothing particular. There was nothing 
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alarming in that, and she need not have screamed 
out, but women are so perverse and stupid. 
It was a pity to turn him out, for we had nearly 
taught him his business, but there was no help 
for it. 

But perhaps the most stupid things of all to 
deal with, are worms. We found one day a 
large nest of ants* eggs, and we wanted to get 
them hatched. We looked about for a spider ; 
not one to be found ; and a blue bottle was too 
fidgety. We were still searching about, when 
we spied a great worm idling his time away ; so 
we caught him, made a comfortable nest, put in 
the eggs and the worm on the top. He did not 
take to it ; perhaps worms are not adapted for 
hatching. When the evening came, the eggs 
were in the nest, but no worm. Of course he 
may have had family affairs that required his 
attention at home. Worms don't give the idea 
of family comforts and resources — they seem 
always loafing and dawdling about ; but we don't 
know much of their habits. 

Once we had a guinea-pig. We bought her 
or one shilling and sixpence. It was a great 
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bargain, because in a very few days — ^a week at 
the longest, the man said — it would have young 
ones ; so that it was really buying a whole 
family, and it was cheap at the money. On that 
account the man would have liked two shillings 
and sixpence ; but we had not so much by us, 
and he very good naturedly took the one shilling 
and sixpence. We soon knocked a hutch 
together, and called our treasure Peggy. 

I think he told us what food to give her, but 
I don't think he specified chocolate, sweet bis- 
cuits, or toffy. We gave her all these things 
besides her proper food, but for some reason or 
another she did not thrive. Perhaps toffy dis- 
agreed with her ; anyhow, she lost her spirits 
and moped about. Besides, there was the dis- 
appointment about the little family. Morning 
after morning we went to the hutch in vain ; yet 
the man had said it would not surprise him, if 
they were born the very day after we had her 
home. Three weeks passed away and Peggj- 
was still alone, no doubt this tried her spirits. 

We consulted the farm-boy about her. He was 
of an erratic turn of mind, and said he preferred 
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birds himself. We knew he preferred ours.' But 
he advised us to get a companion for Peggy, and 
offered us a wood-pigeon. He said he had a 
beauty he could let us have for two shillings. 
We knew by long experience that he only dealt 
in birds that were lame — whether from cramp, 
or constitutional causes, or accidents, we did 
not know ; but we refused the wood-pigeon de- 
cidedly. He then turned the subject over in his 
mind, and said a hedgehog was a comfortable 
animal to live with, and very sociable and plea- 
sant when you once got used to it He knew 
of an eligible hedgehog who lived near. We 
told him to bring it next day ; but he brought 
a rabbit instead, which he said was quite young 
and very valuable, besides being "oncommpn 
lively, to be sure." This was the point we felt 
most important. We placed all our faith in this 
attributed cheerfulness, and we bought the rabbit, 
I think for one shilling and ninepence. But this 
did not answer ; Peggy moped more than ever. • 
Perhaps we were mistaken in thinking the 
rabbit a really cheerful companion, and perhaps 
cheerfulness is not their strong point usually; 
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individually Jupe had none to spare. I forget 
why we called him Jupe, unless it was short for 
Jupiter. He leaped about in an aimless way, 
which after a time grew quite melancholy. He 
never seemed to see Peggy ; he would leap over 
her head, and inconvenience her by squeezing 
her against the side of the hutch. Instead of 
cherishing her, as we hoped he would do, he 
showed no consideration whatever. His conduct 
was heartless and cruel, as the sequel will show. 

One morning we found her dead. Jupe was 
leaping about as usual, in his foolish way ; he 
had never found out that Peggy was alive, and 
he now showed no sense of her being dead. I 
am afraid he was glad, for in our distress we 
gave him all the food we had, and he ate Peggy's 
share as well as his own. Of course this may 
have been his way of being sorry, but it looked 
very Hke indifference. 

Peggy must be buried, and the necessity for 
making arrangements for the ceremony, consoled 
us greatly. It was an alleviation Jupe could 
not share ; but we determined that he should 
take his part at the funeral. If he is sorry, wa 
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argued, it will be a comfort to him to show his 
respect ; if not, it will serve him right to make 
him take a little trouble about it So we har- 
nessed him to a truck we made, and on this truck 
we laid poor Peggy. The procession set out in 
due order, with a good following of boys, up 
the garden path, by way of the wood-yard, into 
the orchard, where a grave was dug in readiness. 

It certainly looked like levity; but it may 
have been that the parting was too much for 
Jupe, even in that solemn moment He leaped 
from side to side the whole way up the garden, 
and it was all we could do to keep Peggy on 
her truck To our consternation, on arriving 
at the grave, he leaped over it, and Peggy's en- 
tombment, to say the least of it, was premature, 
PVom that moment we lost all respect for Jupe. 
and the very next day we gave him back to the 
farm-boy, who soon sold him over again. It was 
our last experience of rabbits. 

Science is not encouraged amongst us ; gun- 
powder, fireworks, and all opportunities for 
improving our minds with combustibles, are 
strictly forbidden ; so that we are, as a school. 
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behind boys of our age. We have pointed this 
out to Miss Mary, but she says the holiday.s 
afford ample time for these pursuits. One of 
our fellows had a very chemical turn of mind. 
He was spending his holidays at the seaside, 
and on wet days he went to a friendly chemist, 
who let him go to his books, and find out all 
about gunpowder. With the help of these 
important discoveries, and the purchase of a 
few harmless ingredients, he soon burnt off his 
eyebrows and the skin of his right-hand 
thumb. His mother grew anxious, but it was 
not till he nearly poisoned his little sister, that 
she forbade any more science. We could hardly 
blame her, poor lady, as she had only one 
daughter ; and, as it was, she seemed to run the 
risk of being discoloured for life But it was a 
light put out, and the world of science has lost 
by it, there is no doubt. He was a droll little 
fellow — only seven when he first came to school, 
with a shrill voice, and a tendency to dreaming. 
I am not sure if it was he, or a boy still more 
dreamy, of whom Maggie used to relate, that 
she went into his room one morning, and found 
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him sitting on the side of his little bed, quite 
disconsolate and puzzled. He was dressed en- 
tirely, necktie and all, but he had forgotten his 
knickerbockers. " There seems something wrong, 
Maggie, but I can't think what it is," was the 
greeting. How Maggie laughed when she told 
this story ! 

His first exploit at school was to attack a 
hornets' nest, built in the hollow of a willow. He 
brought in a specimen or two wriggling at the 
end of a stick, and he wanted one to be sent to 
his mother, by post, marked " This side up. 
With care." He was very persistent about this, 
but it was thought better not, as she was rather 
nervously inclined. We were not supposed to 
attack hornets* nests, or even wasps', but it was 
hard to resist. We elder boys were allowed to 
go out with the gardener, and take a wasps' nest 
at night sometimes ; this was a great treat, but 
a very rare one. 



CHAPTER V. 

A CRICKET MATCH. 

Of course the great event of the year was 
cricket, and our summer matches were the 
happiest of all happy excitements. 

The first summer term I was at school, we 
were challenged by a school not far from us ; 
they were bigger and older boys than ourselves, 
and we were pretty easily beaten. Still our 
defeat seemed rather due to some accidental 
circumstances, and we longed to have another 
chance against them. 

Miss Mary was almost as eager as we were, 
and on the isth of July the return match was 
to be played. 

The weather had been dry for a fortnight, 
and our ground was not in good order. Cart- 
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loads of water were thrown upon it ; the turf 
had to be taken up, and then put down again. 
Then more rolling, and more watering. 

These delightful preparations were plain to be 
seen from the schoolroom windows. How we 
gloried in them, and in the sunshine, which gave 
promise of a fine day on the morrow ! 

Lessons over in the evening, we inspected the 
ground with Miss Mary. Was it good enough ? 
Was it as good as our antagonists' ground? 
Would they grumble, and think little of it? 
We stepped over it carefully, as if we expected 
it to give way under our feet It was firm and 
level to our tread. A little fellow rashly bowled 
a ball down it. He was snubbed at once. It 
looked disrespectful to put our new ground to 
that reckless use. 

Miss Mary was not satisfied, she walked to 
and fro, and shook her head. The gardener was 
sent for, and we were delighted. It seemed as if 
no ground could be good enough for our game, 
if that was defective. 

It was happiness indeed to hear Miss Mary 
and the gardener talk. He thought the ground 
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would do (just like him, to think anything would 
do), but Miss Mary would not hear of it, and at 
4 a.m. to-morrow there was to be more watering 
and more rolling. 

The importance of the whole matter, the hope 
of victory, the feeling that it was impossible to 
go to bed, lest something unforeseen should 
happen in the night and put a stop to the 
match, kept our excitement at the highest pitch. 

"Oh, if only we might spend the night on the 
field, and keep watch over the ground ! " 

By degrees we calmed down to boundless 
content Everytliing seemed to combine in our 
favour, and we stayed out in the dewy field till 
the stars shone in the sky. 

The captain was the quietest amongst us, and 
as he walked up and down with Miss Mary, he 
sought to gain confideucc for himself by drawing 
out hers. He was not very hopeful of success ; 
he knew the weak points of his own field, and 
the strong points of the Bradon boys' play. 

Miss Mary's tone about it reassured him 
greatly. "Above all," she ur^ed him, "be very 
quiet with your men. Spare no pains yourself; 
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keep your eye on the field, but show each one 
that you trust him to do his best in the place 
assigned hinL It is only a game after all, and, 
whether we H-in or lose, we shall all do our very^ 
best" 

Bedtime would come, and though we were 
quite certain we shouldn't sleep, we had to go 
to bed. We begged that our blinds might 
be left up, so that the first gleam of dawn should 
wake us, and we lay staring at the t\i'inkling 
stars till the last minute. 

In the morning, when we awoke, we found that 
our windows had been carefully darkened, and 
the first getting-up bell was ringing. The all- 
important day was actually here, and had found 
us fast asleep ! 

" How do you feel, captain ? " we shouted 
across to John's room. 

" Feel ? " was the answer. " I feel that we shall 
beat em. And I say, you fellows, just look and 
see what a morning it is. Cloudless sunshine ! " 
An ill-suppressed "hurrah!" went through the 
rooms. It was desirable to make the most of 
our opportunities, and we practised round-arm 
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bowling with our sponges, and brushes for 
bats. The enemies' wickets went down very fast 
indeed. 

Oh dear! what a long time it was till two 
o'clock I What tedious interval of parsing, les- 
sons, and construing before the longed-for hour 
could cornel How should we get through it? 

Well, one great comfort was, that we could 
keep an eye on the ground all through school- 
time. We upper boys were in luck. The 
window of the class-room \vhere the younger 
boys worked, looked out the other way. At 
eleven o'clock, when we had ten minutes' free- 
dom from school, the little ones rushed in, to 
find if anything fresh were stirring. 

John had his eleven close round him, asking 
him questions about their play. To one, he 
advised caution ; to another, dash. " Beware of 
iong-hops." " Don't slog at everything." These 
and kindred bits of advice were going round. 

The great event of the day had elevated him 
to a hero. Every word that he uttered had the 
flavour of an oracular saying. 

12.30, School was nearly over, and consider- 
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ing how our thoughts were taken up by other and 
more important matters, we had done well. 

Now for a final inspection of the ground. How 
hot it was ! " The very best weather for cricket ! *' 
we said ; and the ground was splendid. Miss 
Mary joined us. She stepped the whole length 
of the ground in silence, whilst we looked 
anxiously on. " Come, boys, this will do." At 
that moment our satisfaction was at its highest. 

Dinner was to be a light meal, and the captain 
regulated the number of helps for the eleven, 
generously remarking that the others might eat 
what they liked. 

The Bradon boys were to come at two. How 
slowly the hands of the clock moved that day ! 

We lingered about in the shade, watching 
eagerly. Dust ! wheels ! horses ! Yes ! there 
they were ! A great waggonette full of boys ! 
We set up a hearty cheer, and if some of us 
thought they looked terribly big strong fellows, 
we shook hands, and exchanged remarks, as if 
we thought them comfortably small, and easy to 
be beaten. 

Chairs were placed for the spectators under 
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the shade of a line of elm trees, that ran down 
the side of the field, and little tables for the 
scorers out of reach of the talk. 

The two elevens were inspecting the ground- 
Certainly the Bradon boys grew bigger and 
bigger. A brother of John's was so small, that 
a laugh was raised at his being in the eleven at 
all. Two of his size would not make one Bradon 
boy certainly ; but we knew that, when play was 
in question, little Kenneth wanted neither pluck 
nor skill, as the sequel shows. 

Well, the toss was won by the Bradon boys, 
to our satisfaction. Hamilton and Black were 
the first to go in. Hamilton, a big fellow, 
with something quite disheartening about the cut 
of his legs. Somebody said he looked like a 
" slashing buccaneer," so perhaps somebody knew 
what a slashing buccaneer was like. Anyhow, 
he looked as if he could slog the balls over the 
heads of the tallest trees. 

But it soon became plain that John's slow 
underhand balls puzzled him sorely ; he could 
make nothing of them. They got a few runs 
from Willie's bails, and we trembled when we 
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saw how Hamilton punished them. A four and 
a three in one over! It made Johnnie des- 
perate, though cautious, and before the next 
over was finished Black's bails were sent 
flying. 

A short, thick-set, obstinate looking little fel- 
low — Rogers — now went in and stuck in. John 
wisely changed bowlers. The score was mount- 
ing up. Hamilton had twenty-three, Rogers 
eleven, when he was neatly caught at " long on." 

John now returned to the bowling, and Hamil- 
ton was bowled second ball. 

How our fellows cheered, till John's peremp- 
tory " Hold your row ! " stopped them ! 

I must continue the account as if the match 
were being played at the present time. 

Now their captain is going in. He is evidently 
not quite comfortable. He and Hamilton ex- 
change a few words (in passing), which don't 
increase his confidence. "That fellows balls 

are just " Here follows a strong word in 

vogue amongst boys. " They twist most awfully." 
This was overheard ; and advice not to attempt 
to hit them followed. 
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However, the second ball is too tempting to 
be resisted. It is missed, and the off stump is 
out of the ground. 

The captain out with a duck ! 

We are quite sorry for him, and glad of John's 
prohibition about cheering. 

The telegraph is up. Three wickets down for 
thirty-four. After this the score creeps up 
slowly. An easy catch muffed at point, and 
the last wicket goes down for ninety-two. . 

Our innings does not open splendidly. The 
score is three when Ralph goes in. We know 
he will do nothing. He began cricket late, and 
has never made a score yet ; but to our amaze- 
ment he treats the balls as they deserve. A 
splendid hit to leg gives four runs. It is impos- 
sible to restrain the cheer that rises from the 
lookers-on. Nobody is so amazed as Ralph 
himself, he never played like it in his life before^ 
He is caught, having scored fourteen runs. Two 
wickets, twenty-seven. 

Willie succeeds him,' conscious that his scarf 
is the thing on the field. 

** Don't slog," says John, emphatically* 
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" All right'* 

" Play ! " cries the umpire. 

Off go the bails. That is serious. We had 
counted on Willie's play ; no one could make a 
better score, when steady. 

We are all getting down, and the young ones 
crowd round Willie to show all possible sym- 
pathy, and to let him know it was the fault of 
bat, ball, stumps, bails, and not his own, that he 
is out. He looks vexed, and his scarf is no 
comfort at the moment 

Now John goes in, and a slight cheering is 
heard. Nothing upsets him, steady old fellow 
that he is. 

Three maiden overs. John is cautious ; but 
now at last he begins to hit — nothing very tre- 
mendous. He never makes more than a two ; 
but he takes it so steadily, and plays with such 
quiet confidence. 

Arthur is stumped, and little Ken, John's 
brother, goes in. Everybody laughs to see such 
a mite ; he is not much bigger than the bat he 
holds with such an air. The bowler is disposed 
to be merciful, but only for a very short time ; 
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he soon sees how Ken handles the balls, and 
that he is the captain's own brother. 

The score gets up between them. They are 
our last hope. 

John keeps in to the end of the innings, 
making twenty-nine off his own bat. Our score 
ninety to their ninety-two. 

The second innings our adversaries make 
seventy- nine. 

We are hopeful, but by no means confident 

Our side goes in again. This time Willie 
means mischief. His balls fly among the guests ; 
one. right across the avenue into the next field 
for five. His innings is the most brilliant of 
the day, but it Is short ; he scores fifteen only. 

Arthur goes in and is caught. John follows, 
and loses his wicket Eighteen to tie, nineteen 
to win. 

That is the score, and we have lost hope. 
Little Ken is our only dependence, and he is a 
forlorn hope, because we have no one to match 
him. 

But he holds on bravely, and one after another 
of the little fellows goes in and comes out ; and 
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now, eight wickets down, we are seven to tie 
and eight to win. 

If only Ken can hold out ! 

A little fellow of nine goes in ; he is short- 
sighted, but plucky. 

Every eye is on the two little players. They 
look so tiny, hedged round by the tall Bradon 
boys. The excitement grows intense. Every 
ball is cheered. Even the spectators 4eave their 
seats, and stand, watching eagerly. Poor John ! 
I thought he would go crazy. " Steady ! 
steady ! " he calls out, as every ball is hit at. 

Now it is a tie. Ball after ball passes the 
Avicket. Little Owen hits to mid-wicket. The 
rashest, most foolish run ; but little Ken runs. 
The ball is thrown to the wicket-keeper, and 
before it can be thrown to the other wicket our 
man is in. The day is ours, and two wickets to 
spare. 

How hot and tired and happy we were ! And 
now the captain allowed his men some refresh- 
ment. Throughout the game he had forbidden 
this ; a little cold water, if they were very thirsty, 
was his only concession. Ginger-beer corks had 
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been flying about, cake and biscuits temptin)r 
the boys on all sides, but not a crumb might the 
eleven touch till the game was over. 

Then came a spread under the trees, to which 
we all sat down. There was but one opinion 
about the day, and but one verdict uttered in 
boy language — "Awfully jolly." The Bradon 
boys had counted on winning because we 
were such little fellows, so they were a little 
vexed at first; but the "spread" soon settled 
all that, and we were on very pleasant terms 
directly. 

Tea over, we wandered all about the place, 
to visit gardens, orchard, schoolrooms, and ex- 
change our experiences, till the Bradon boys 
drove away. 

We cheered them lustily, and kept it up as 
long as we could hear the sound of their wheels. 
John and Miss Mary sat out in the front garden 
a long time discussing the events of the day, 
whilst the other boys were fighting the battles 
over again ; and, just before the bell rang for 
! prayers, Miss Mary was heard to say, "Well, 
but, after all, glad as I am that we won the 
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match, what pleased me best was to see how 
quiet and steady the boys were, even when our 
prospects looked darkest; no one could have 
seen, from their play, whether the game went for 
them or against them. They played with steady 
courage throughout, and took their winning 
quietly, without bragging. I think, Johnnie, 
your men behaved well." 

John knew well that more was meant than 
was really conveyed in words, and his eyes 
twinkled with pleasure. He made no answer, 
but a happier captain of an eleven did not exist 
in " merrie " England. 

We put in a plea to miss early school, but 
Miss Mary said " no ; the bell would ring as 
usual/' There was a slight murmur, as we were 
very tired ; but Miss Mary said, if play were 
allowed to interfere with work, she would be the 
first to give up the play. We had all had our 
holiday, and had enjoyed it heartily, and work 
would go on just cis usual. 

It was hard to turn out the next morning, 
some of us were so stiff and tired. 

The first lesson was Greek Testament, and 
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Miss Mary saw at a glance one or two very- 
sulky faces at the desks. 

" Are you very tired ? " she asked. 

" Oh yes, awfully tired ! " 

** So am I," said Miss Mary, " I could hardly 
get out of bed, the excitement tires one so. I 
would gladly have had a rest, but it would not 
be right to make two holidays out of one. So 
let us all help each other through the morning 
as best we can, we are all in the same case. Let 
us have bright faces and cheery work, yesterday 
was worth a little fatigue." 

We saw by her looks that she was very tired, 
and the sulky faces cheered up, and after-break- 
fast work went on as usual. 

I think Miss Mary was not quite as hard as 
usual over a false quantity, and gave us a 
little more help over our Caesar. 



CHAPTER VI* 

HORATIUS, 

IIORATIUS IS a vvood-pigeon. We found him 
one evening in May, as we drove down the hill 
by the forest ; he had tumbled from his nest, 
and had evidently scrambled along the ground. 
We could not see any nest on the tall trees near; 
there were some boys, however, and fearing they 
might seize the pretty fellow, we took him up. 
He was fully fledged, and a very beautiful bird. 
He struggled and fluttered at first, but the 
warmth of my hand soon quieted him, and he 
sat quite still, blinking his eyes thoughtfully for 
the rest of the drive. 

* The two following chapters are not, as the previous ones, 
written from a boy's point of view, but are the author's own 
account of certain passing incidents. 
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A very few days' acquaintance proves to us 
that Horatius has not one redeeming quality. 
His character is morose and revengeful, he is 
apathetic and sulky, and no consideration of 
peas, fresh water, or coaxing produces the 
least effect on him. We put his cage in the 
garden, and he resents it; we hang him up in the 
porch, where he can see the little chickens, and 
raise the tone of his mind by contemplating the 
works of nature generally, and the swallows par- 
ticularly, but he resents that. He won't look at 
the chickens, and he winks contemptuously at 
the swallows. One little bird flies towards him 
every now and then, as if pitying his loneliness : 
she is so happy, darting to and fro in mighty 
preparation for the little eggs soon to be laid. 
Horatius wishes she would mind her own busi- 
ness, and thinks, if he had a chance of building, 
it should not be so near the haunts of twenty 
noisy boys. Give him the top of a tall tree, he 
doesn't like boys. Well, perhaps he has his 
reasons. If the wood-pigeons brought to us for 
sale were his relations, he has grounds for mis- 
trusting boys. Such miserable specimens they 
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were — maimed, lame, and blind ! It was hard 
not to buy and kill them ; but we would not 
allow the boys to do this, because it would incite 
the other young ruffians to get more. We dis- 
couraged all commerce of this kind ; and dear as 
the delight of tree-climbing and birds'-nesting 
is to every well brought up boy, this pleasure 
may be enjoyed reverently, and the birds spared 
suffering. 

Kiirly in our school career a very sweet old 
lady, whose eyes would swim at the mere 
thought of unkindness to any dumb thing, made 
us a grand remonstrance on this very subject. 
*' It's all of no use, my dear ; boys are just a 
dispensation of Providence for keeping down 
birds. It's all in the order of nature, and if we 
interfere with t/ia(y why, where are we ? " There 
was more energy than logic in that, we thought, 
and we would not give up a hope we had, that 
boys could be taught to love and reverence 
these helpless creatures, and find as much plea- 
sure in helping and cherishing, as they seem 
disposed to find in tormenting them. Our old 
friend laughed at us, but we knew with whom we 
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had to deal, for a story was current about her 
and her sister, which they neither of them could 
deny. They had a fat, comfortable pony, called 
Charlie. The old coachman was ordered to 
bring him round in the pony-carriage at three 
o'clock one afternoon. The ladies were dressed 
and waiting, A message was brought in : "Would 
the ladies speak to the coachman ? " They went 
out. " Did you mean, ma'am, as the carriage 
was to be brought round, whether or no? 
because, you see, Charlie is fast asleep." "We 
can wait till he wakes up," was the prompt 
reply ; and that day the ladies walked, for 
Charlie slept on. 

So Horatius goes sulking on. Sometimes I 
fancy his life may be wanting in emotion, so 
I leave him dinnerless an hour or two, that he 
may feel the sensation of hunger and the pleasure 
of satisfying it. But he feels no hunger and no 
pleasure. Every feeding-time is a scene of 
strife and recrimination. He strikes at my 
hand when I take him out of his cage — good 
hard blows too, with his wings ; yet he can 
take no food but what I put down his throat. 
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\\v, Ifl hnni^jht to my bedside at 
mnr\\U\^» i)h, how sleepy I am, and how I 
wIhIi ttoraliu.s in his native woods again! I 
feed him in his own despite. Grievously empty 
though hl.M crop is, he flutters and strikes at 
mv. thi'ott^houl the meal. 

How unlike my Pyramus and Thisbe! So 
tcndrr wcvc. their beaks that we had to bite the 
ptmfl in half for Ihcni. But they never saw us, 
or heard the familiar rattle of peas in the biscuit- 
tin, without uttering little squeaks of delight, 
and fthakinj{ their mi\[rs to express their hunger. 
lw(Mi if just fed they always did this, and they 
would take our finj^cTsso gently into their beaks, 
with ([tiite a caressing movement. 

They did not behave very well later about 
their eggs. There were two pairs by that time, 
and they threw the eggs about on the floor, and 
pretended not to know who had laid them ; 
nobody would own to them or sit upon them, or 
j)ay the least heed to them for a minute. Fronn 
the point of view of pics, our pigeons were a great 
failure ; nor were they a good example to the 
neighbourhood from a moral point of view; 
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and we gave tlicm up. At least, they gave us 
up, and ran away in wrong couples. This was 
painful and surprising, and we have done with 
pigeons, except, of course, the bailiff's, who 
devote themselves most kindly to us and our 
newly sown peas, and seem disposed, by their 
great constancy, to make amends for past dis- 
appointments. 

The only sign of feeling ever displayed by 
Horattus was his great eagerness to get free. 
Quite incapable of any sentiment of gratitude, 
he did not attempt to conceal or soften his great 
wish to be out of our hands. 

This state of things lasted about a month, 
when one Sunday morning, to my great joy, I 
§aw that Horatius could pick up peas for him- 
self. I opened the window and his cage door, 
and away he flew, not once looking back or 
making any sign of thanks. 

We never saw him again. Whether he fell 
an early victim to ill temper, and died of hunger 
because he was too surly to feed, or whether he 
airs his ill humour on the top of some tall tree, 
and recounts sulkily his early experiences to 
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a wife and family, I know not Of this I feel 
sure, that Horatius* disposition is not calculated 
to make any home happy. Hard was captivity 
to him, no doubt ; but, then, why not love 
cheerfully these lessons of adversity which we 
all have to learn, whether we are birds or 
human beings ? 

Let us hope for Horatius, that his youthful 
sorrows have not been in vain, and that he now 
shines amongst wood-pigeons as a warning and 
an example. 



CHAPTER VII. 

CINDERELLA. 

This evening the youngest of our boys acted 
Cinderella, and the schoolroom (or elder) boys 
came into the class-room as audience. They 
were much impressed with the powers of our 
young ones.* It was very impressive altogether. 
The first scene was Cinderella, looking grubby, 
and banging away at the fireplace with a very 
black, sweepish-looking brush. This was Willie. 
A standing order against touching fire-irons, or 
playing with fire, was a sad and chronic grievance 
with him ; so to-night he determined to make the 
most of his temporary privilege, and he banged 
and stoked and swept till we could hardly 

* The average age of the actors was about seven years, and 
he dialogue was their own. 
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see across the room. The audience sneezed 
grievously. It was quite a relief when the sisters 
came tumbling in presently, and scolded Cin- 
derella for being so dirty and unpresentable 
generally, and announced that they were going 
immediately to a ball, where the prince had 
invited them. 

I had better mention in this place that the 
personcB of our little drama always came in 
headlong, so to speak, by reason of their un- 
accustomed legs getting entangled in their long 
gowns. They picked each other up quite deftly, 
one by one; but the tumbling tended to dis- 
arrange the ideas they had just received from 
the prompter, who stood outside, and coached 
each one as he came in. 

In their commendable zeal to do honour to 
his instructions, they generally brought out 
what they had to say before they were quite 
picked up, and this gave their conversation a 
very jerky and uncertain effect. 

Willie so mistrusted his own legs, that in his 
sweeping and poking operations he generally 
sat upon the floor ; yet, as he was the first 
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dressed of the little company, he had enjoyed 
opportunities of practising his steps, and had 
availed himself of them. 

" How dreadful it must be to be a girl !" was 
his comment. " I wonder how they ever get 
upstairs ? " 

This very practical inquiry kept Willie on 
the move till the signal to begin was given, and 
to the ill success of this quest we may attribute 
a certain bruised and dishevelled effect which 
pursued him through the piece. However, he 
found that the only safe method of walking 
was to clutch at his garments with both hands, 
and move in short leaps, as we see in a sack- 
race; but he tumbled about a good deal, in 
spite of all his precautions. 

But to return to Cinderella. She rose to her 
feet when the cross sisters came in ; the eldest 
sister was very cross indeed, and wishing to em- 
phasize an order " to be sure and have tea " for 
them when they came home from the ball, she 
touched Cinderella, who rolled over like a ninepin. 

Willie's legs now revealed the whole plot, for 
there, upon one foot, was the white slipper ready 
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for the ball. The sight of that slipper convinced 
us that all would go smoothly, and that every 
trifling detail of the drama would be respected. 
But it was a pity Willie showed himself so 
much amazed at an arrangement to which he 
must have been a party. His surprise at the 
sight of his transfigured legs quite lost him his 
presence of mind, and he sat staring at them 
as if he had never seen them before. 

Even the implacable sister forgot her indigna- 
tion, and stood by, staring silently, as if it were 
in the part she had to perform ; while the second 
sister, whose get-up was an astonishment, and 
who always echoed the eldest sister, took her 
part in the silence. 

There was apparently no more to be said, so 
they went away to dress for the ball. From the 
undignified way in which they scuttled out, it 
was clear they had no time to lose. 

When they were gone, Cinderella picked up 
her brush again, and began upon the poor 
battered grate, pausing from time to time to 
say she would go to the ball, and that her 
sisters were " nasty things." 
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Knowing as we did all that Cinderella had 
gone through, we did not feel she could be made 
a fit subject for a ball. 

At this moment a good deal of scuffling took 
place outside the door, accompanied by urgent 
entreaties to "go in," met apparently with 
resistance ; and presently in came godmother, 
with a very tall hat, made of brown paper, and 
a stick in her hand. She kindly poked at Cin- 
derella, who was on the floor. 

That petulant lady was disposed to retaliate 
with her brush, but she showed no surprise, 
so perhaps her godmother often called. 

It may perhaps seem odd to our readers, but 
throughout the whole piece nobody ever was 
surprised at anything, which shows how well 
up they were in the incidents. 

" What do you want, Cinderella .' " asked god- 
mother. 

" I want to go with my sisters to the ball." 

" So you shall, Cinderella," said godmother. 

" Oh ! " said Cinderella. 

" On your bed lies a dress ready for you," 
said godmother. 
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" Oh ! " said Cinderella, and off she went to 
look for it. 

But now poor little godmother looked puzzled. 
She knew more ought to have been said, and she 
had not said it. So, after staring at the coal- 
scuttle a little while, she went out to consult the 
prompter as to what was best to be done under 
these unforeseen circumstances. 

There was nothing for it but to retrace their 
steps. So Cinderella came back, and they got 
as far as the pumpkin and rice arrangement, 
and then Cinderella went out again, leaving 
poor godmother still perplexed. " There now ! " 
said the kind old lady, whose memory seemed 
excellent for forgetting, " I quite forgot to tell 
Cinderella about getting home when the clock 
strikes twelve ; that's a pity." 

We could only hope that the prompter would 
see to this, and make all matters straight. 

The next scene was the ball. Two delays 
occurred at this time. One was occasioned by 
the eldest sister demanding a change in her 
head-dress ; the other, a sudden attack of 
hunger on the part of the prince. This proved 
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more easy than the demand of the sister, and a 
hunch of bread was soon in the prince's hand, 
and so the play went on. 

This was the prince's first appearance, and he 
came in- — happy fellow ! — in full possession of his 
legs, and holding his head up bravely, as a prince 
should. 

Cinderella was radiant in white muslin, and 
came in so skilfully, that she only made one 
little lurch ; but that one lurch was too much 
for her head-dress, which fell to the ground, and 
was crushed underfoot. It was a simple paper 
arrangement, and its loss no detriment to the 
splendour of the ball. The sisters were wonder- 
fully dressed, and the eldest did not demean her- 
self by any inconsistencies of courtesy or suavity. 

The prince put his hands in his pocketSj 
when his bread was finished. " What shall we 
do ? " he said. " I vote we dance." As if a ball 
were invented for any other amusement ! 

" Oh yes ! " said the eldest sister. " Prince, 
do dance with me." This, it appears, is the 
etiquette at court, but it put out of the prince's 
head, the admiration he ought to have shown for 
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Cinderella, whom as yet he had not looked at. 
So they danced. " I feel so excited," said the 
eldest sister, sinking into a chair. Then the 
prince made his best bow to Cinderella, and 
they danced together. 

The prompter undertook the musical arrange- 
ments, which were of the very simplest character. 

Scarcely had the prince and Cinderella taken 

one turn, when a sound was heard that seemed 

« 

to fall like magic upon the actors. A bell chimed 
twelve. It was the familiar school-bell, adapted 
to the purpose. 

" Can it be tea or school } " they thought ; and 
they trod upon each other's gowns, rushing to the 
door in a scared fashion. Happily, the prompter 
was prepared for anything or everything. 

" Let Cinderella go home," said a deep voice. 

I have forgotten to say, that in one pause in 
the dancing the prince had asked his partner, 
with winning frankness, what her name was, and 
where she lived. 

She replied at once about her name, but when 
he pressed the other question, said she had not 
the least idea where she lived. The motive of 
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this bold statement did not transpire, and as the 
prince seemed to find it quite natural, no further 
notice was taken. 

At the prompter's awful warning, Cinderella 
fled out, the prince on her heels, or rather on her 
skirts. 

This was a most exciting moment for the 
audience, as the slipper had been forgotten, and 
it was impossible to see how the play could end 
with any historical exactness. Again the 
prompter came to the rescue, and the slipper 
came flying into the room, sent by an unseen 
hand. Now we could breathe freely, and again 
give our minds to the drama. 

Then the prince came back, looking very calm, 
with his hands in his pockets, and asked the 
eldest sister who that lady was. The sister did 
not know ; she had never seen her before. " I 
think she Is quite beautiful," said the prince ; 
" I feel pretty certain she is a princess," The 
eldest sister said shi; should not wonder if she 
were, but showed no great interest in the 
discussion. 

They had nothing more to talk about, and a.s 
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the prompter was outside, they showed a great 
desire to go to him ; indeed he was the great 
comfort and support of their lives. 

So they all turned out, the prince passing 
over the slipper and not seeing it He was sent 
back to fetch it, but though he dutifully picked 
it up, he did not know what to do with it, and 
we distinctly heard the prompter say, " Come 
out." This he was delighted to do at all times, 
and luckily he took the slipper with him, the 
audience clapping lustily. 

The last scene was very short. A youth 
made his first appearance as king's herald, and 
as he had the slipper in his hand, we knew the 
denouement was coming. 

But the herald looked at Cinderella, and 
looked at her sisters, and did not know what 
to say or do. 

So he ran out to the prompter, and came back 
primed to this effect : " Oh yes ! Oh yes ! The 
prince intends to marry this slipper." ("No, 
the lady," the prompter put in from the dis- 
tance.) " Oh yes ! intends to marry the lady 
who fits this slipper." 
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"I know it will just fit me," said the first sister, 
seating herself promptly in the only chair the 
mc'nage afforded. No, it did not. The second 
sister tried ; but, as we know, again it did not fit. 

And now the first sister outdid herself; for 
when the herald asked, " Is there nobody else 
to try the slipper.'" she spread out her gar- 
ments, as in the game of " Fox and Goose," and 
danced in front of Cinderella, to prevent her 
being seen. The herald, who was not very 
sharp-sighted, would certainly have gone away 
with the slipper in his hand, but for Cinderella's 
persistence. She dodged her eldest sister so 
effectively that she gained the chair at last, 
and no doubt the sUpper fitted remarkably, like 
Gilpin's friend's wig, by dint of being much "too 



By this time the prince found himself tired 
of lounging about in the passage, and proposed 
to the prompter that he should now come in 
and see after matters a little. This was only 
reasonable ; and when he saw Cinderella seated 
on the chair he said, without the least surprise, 
" That is the princess." 
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" That it isn't ! " said the first sister, very 
snappishly ; " that's Cinderella ! " The second 
sister supported the statement " She was at 
the ball last night," said the prince. 

" That she wasn't," said number one, " for we 
told her she wasn't to go. She is such a dirty 
little thing, and she cleans the grates and 
things." The second sister again ratified this 
revelation of their household economies. 

" But I did go to the ball," said Cinderella, 
enjoying her sisters' mortifications, and smiling 
all over her face. " Then more shame for you," 
snapped the eldest sister ; ** it was very impolite 
of you, Cinderella, when we told you not to go." 
" Yes, it was," said the second sister, mildly. 

The prince did not know what to say next, 
and Cinderella cast longing looks at her black 
brush, and the grate she had not touched lately. 
There was nothing for it but to consult the 
prompter. 

Then his highness came back to Cinderella, 
who still kept the chair, and her slippered foot 
stretched out as if it came at the end of a 
wooden leg. 
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" You are to come away to the palace directly 
to be married," said the prince, offering his 
hand. 

" All right," said Cinderella, tumbling off the 
chair into her skirt. And away they went. 

It seemed a little abrupt, but no doubt 
manners were abrupt in that age. 

We all clapped vigorously, and the company 
came back, stood in a row, and bowed their 
acknowledgments. And so .ended Cinderella. 



THE END. 
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A New Ediiion, revised, with Kole* and Cases. 2 voU. Demy 
Svo, 38J. 
The I.aw3 relating to Quarantine, Crown Svo, 121. 6d. 
HALDWIN, Capi. J. //.—The Large and SmaU Game of 
Bengal and the North-'Western Provinces of India. 
With numerous II lust rat ions. Second tuition. 4I0, 2lr. 
BALll!^, Ada S. and F. Z.—A Hebrew Grammar. Wilh 

Exercises selected from Ihe Bible. Crown Svo, Ji. &J, 
BARCLAY, Mdmr.—tioMnlAin Life in Algeria. With numerous 

ninitrnBon* by Photogravure. Crown 4(0, 161. 
BARLOW, yamei A^.- The Xlltlmatum of Pessimism. An 

Elbical Study. Demy Svo, cloth, d-u 
BARNES, William.— h^\ Outline oE ^T^^WSa, ^^jwt^'WCT^^-'^. 
' down Svo, it. 
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/UA'N/iS, IViiiiam.—amHfnud. 

Outlines of Redecraft (ILiOgic). With English Woidmg. 
Cro>iT\ 8vo, 3J. 

iiAKTLFA\ G. C. 7".— Domestic Kconomy: Thrift in Every-Day 
Life. Taught in Dialogues suitable for children of all agesi 
Small crown 8vo, 2x. 

I^AUKt Feniinand^ Dr. Pk,—A Philological Introduction to 
Greek and X^atin for Students. Translated and adapted 
from the German, by C. Kegan Paul, M.A., and E. D. 
Stone, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, dr. 

BAYNESy Rn: Canon /*. J7.— At the Gomnoiunlon Time. A 
Manual for Holy Communion. With a preface by the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. is, 6d, 

J^ELLARSy Rev, fr,— The Testimony of Conscience to the 
Truth and Divine Origin of the Christian Revela- 
tion, Bumey Prize Essay. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

BELLINGHAMy Henry, AT.P, —Social Aspects of Catholicism 
and Protestantism In their Civil Bearing upon 
Nations. Translated and adapted from the French of M. le 
Baron de Haxilleville. With a preface by His Eminence 
Cardinal Manning. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3J. (hi. 

BENNy Alfred fF.— The Greek Philosophers. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 28^. 

BENT, y. 7^e(Hfore.— Genoa.: How the Republic Rose and Fell 
With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, l&r. 

BLOOMFIELDy 7:4^ Zo^^k— Reminiscences of Court and Dip- 
lomatic Life. With three portraits and six iUostrations by 
the Author. Third edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 28lr. 

BLUNT, The Ven. Archdeacon.—^tYie Divine Patriot, and other 
Sermons. Preached in Scarborough and in Ciuines. Crown 
8vo, df. 

BLUNT, Wil/red S.—Tlie Future of Islam. Crown 8vo, 6«, 

BONWICK, y., F.R.G.S.—lP^TZxnX^ Facts and Fancies. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

Egyptian Belief and Modern Thought. Large post Svo, 

\05, 6d. 

BOUVERIE-PUSEY, S. E. -ff.— Permanence and Kvolution. 
An Inquiry into the Supposed Mutability of Animal T^peSi 
Crown 8vo, 5r. 

" ifVEN, H. a, ^f.-^^.— Studies in English. For the use of Modem 
Schools. Third Edition, Small crown 8vo, u. 6^/. 

English Grammar fox Be^VmiBt^. ^<^^, %^o^ u. 
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BRIDGETT, Rev. T. £.— History of tha Holy Eucharist in 

Great Britain. 2 vols. Demy Svo, iSi. 
BRODRICK, the Han. G. C— Polttical Studies. Demy Svo, 141. 

BROOKE, Rev. S. A Life and Letters of llio Late Rev. F. W. 

Robertson, M.A. Ediled by. 
I. Unifpnn with Robertson's Sennona. 2 vols. With Sleel 
Portrait, is. 6J. 
II, Libiary Edition. With Portrait. Svo, lit. 
Ill, A Popular Edition. In I vol., Svo, 61. 
Tha Spirit of the Christian Life. A New Volume of 

Sermons. Second Edition. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 
The Fight of Faith. Sermons preached oa various occssiotia, 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 71. 6^. 
Theology in the English Poets.— Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Burn?. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post Svo, 5/, 
Christ In Modera Life. Sixteenth and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown Svo, y. 
SertdODS. First Series. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 

Sermons. Second Series. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo, SJ, 
BROOKE, W. G., M.A.—TIL& Puhllo -Worship Regulation 
Act. With a Classified Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 
Svo, 3J. &/. 
Six Privy Council Judgments.— 1850-72. Annotaled by. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, gs. 
BROWN, Re«.y. Balduda, B.A.—The Higher Ufa. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 5*. 
Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 

Love. Five DIscouibes. Third Edition. Crown Svo, zj, 6rf. 
The Christian Policy of Life. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 31. 6d. 
BROWN, y. Cmumhu, ZZ. Z>. — Heboisement In France; or. 
Records of the Replanting of the Alps, the Cevcnnes, and the 
Pyrenees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. Demy Svo, I2J. 6i/, 
The Hydrology ot Southern Africa, Demy Svo, loj. td. 
BROWN, S. Beiim, B.A.—Ttie, Fire Baptism of all Flesh; 
or, the Coming Spiritual Crisis of the Dispensation, Crown 
BvOifi/. 
BROWNS, W. ^.— The Inspiration of the New Testament. 
With a Pre&ce by the Rev. J. P. NoMis. D.D. Fcap, Svo, 2j. &/. 
BURCKHARDT, yato*.— The Civilization of the Period. *A -C&a 
Renaissance In Italy. AuAomei MB.Ti^'i'c««\,\i^'5j.^-*^- 
^^^ IljJddJemore. 3 vols, llemj 8vo, iv> 
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BUKTONt Mrs. RkhartL^TYi^ Inner Lifa of Syria, Palestine, 
and the Holy I«and. With Map^ Fbotc^nphs, and 

Coloured Plates. Cheaper Edition in one Toliime. Laige post 
8to, I Of. 6d, 

BUSBECQ, Ogier Ghiulin a^.—His Life and letters. By Charles 
Thornton Forster, M.A-, and F. H. Blackburxk Daxiell, 
M.A. 2 Yols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8to, Xfj. 

CARPENTER, Dr. PhiUip P.- His Life and Worlt. Edited by 
his brother, Russell Lant Carpenter. With Portrait and VignetteSi 
Second Edition. Cro^Ti 8vo, *is. 6t/. 

CARPENTER^ IV. B., LL.D., Af.D., P.R.S., eU.—Th^ Principles 
of Mental Physiology. W^ilh their AppUcatioiis to the 
Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 8to, ilr. 

CERVANTES.— The Ingenious Boiight Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. A New Translation from the Or^nals of i6oh and 
1608. By A. J. DuFFiELD. With Notes. 3 vols. l>emy 9roi 42s. 

CZ/EYNE, Rev. T. A:— The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated 
with Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2 toIs. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 25J. 

CLAlRAUT.'-lSXe:ni^T\\& of Geometry. Translated by Dr. 
Kaines. With 145 Figures, Crown 8vo, 4J. 6^ 

CLAYDEN, P. ^K— England under XA>rd Beaconsfleld. The 

Political History of the Last Six Years, from the end of 1S73 to 
the beginning of 1 880. Second Edition, with Index and con- 
tinuation to March, 1880. Demy 8vo, idr. 

CLODDy Edward, F.R.A.S.—The Childhood of the 'World : a 
Simple Account of Man in Early Times, Sixth Edition, Cro^-a 
8vo, 3t. 

A Special Edition for Schools, is. 

The Childhood of Religions. Including a Simple Account of 
the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Nmth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, $s. 

A Special Edition for Schools, ts. 6d, 

Jesus of Nazareth, With a brief sketch of Jewish History to the 
Time of His Birth. Small crown 8vo, 6x, 

COGIILAN, J. Cole, /?./?.— The Modern Pharisee and other 
Sermons. Edited by the Vei^ Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublm. New and Cheaper Edition! 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d, 

COLERIDGE, ^S'ara.— Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. With an In- 
troductory Preface, by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of Ottery 
St. Mary. A New Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, *js, 6^, 

Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her 
Daughter. With Ind^x, C\kft;y.^ "E.^\V\Krti» With one Portrait. 

'js. 6d, 
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Collects Exempllllecl. Being IllustiationB from tbe Old and New 
Testaments of the ColieclE for the Sundays after Trinity, By Ihe 
Author of "ACommenliryon the Epbtles and GospeU." Edited 
by the Rev. Joseph Jackson. Crown Svo, jr. 

COLLINS, MeiiiHur.—Tha Secret of Long Life. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. f,d. 

CONNELL, A. A'— Discontent and Danger in India. Smnll 
crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

COOKB, Pref.J. /•.— Sotentlfic CiUtUM, Crown Svo, If. 

COOPER, ir. 7. -The Art of Furnlahing on Rational and 
jEstheiic Principles. New and Cheeper Edition. Fcap. 

CORFIELD, Prof., jl/iZJ.— Health. Crown Svo, &. 
CORY, WUliam.—X Guide to Modern English HiBtoiy. Fart I. 
— MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy Svo, as. Pari II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV., \$i. 
CORY, Col. Arthur.— Tb^ Eastern Menace, Crown Svo, 7^. 6J. 
COTTERILL, If. S.—An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 

Crown Svo, 7,>, &/. 
COURTNEY, (f. Z.— The Metaphysics of John Stuart Mill. 

Crown Svo, S*. i./, 
COX, Rev. Sir ftofjir If., M.A., Bar/.— A History of Greece from 
the Earliest Period to the end of the Persian "War, 
New EditioiL a vols. Demy Svo, 3&r, 
The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. New Edition, 

Demy Svo, lis. 

A General History of Greece from the Earliest Period 

to the Death of Alexander the Great, with n sketch of 

the subsequent History to the present lime. New Edition, 

Crown Svo, 7*. Gi/. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition, Small crown Svo, 6s. 

School History of Greece. New lidilion. With Maps, Fcap. 

Svo, y. 6J. 
The Great Persian War from the History of Herodotus, 

New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 31. 6d. 
A Manual of Mythology In the foma of Question and 

Answer, New Edition. Fenp. Svo, 31, 
An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Myth- 
ology and Folh-Lore. Crown Svo, 91. 
COX, Rev. Sir G. W., M.A., Bart., and yONES, Euslaci Hinton.— 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Second 
EtUlion, in 1 vol. Crown Svo, 61. 
COX, Rro. &«nu(/,— Salvator Mundl ■, oi,\aCfifa\.>ii^^'*-"ro:«a.tJ.<Kv 
Men ? Serenlli Edition, Ctovm Rvo, «ji 
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COXf Rev. SamuiL — torUinued, 

The Gei^iesis of Evil, and other Sermona^ malnlj expodtoiy. 
Second Edition. Crown Syo, 6/. 

A Commentary on the Book of Job. 'V^th a TianshtJoiL 
Demy 8vo, 15/. 

CRAUFURD, A, //.—Seeking for JJght s Sermons. Crown 8to, 5*. 

CRAVEN, Mrs,— A. Year's Meditations. Crown 8vo, Ss, 

CRAWFURD, OjwoA/.— Portugal, Old and New. li^th mnstn- 
lions and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

CROZIER, John BeattU^ A/".^,— The Religion of the Future 

Crown 8vo, ds. 

Cyclopaedia of Common things. Edited by the Rev. Sir Geokge 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A. With 500 lUnstzations. Tliird Edition. 
Large post 8vo, *is, 6d, 

DALTON, Rev, John Neale,, M.A,, ^.^.— Sermons to Naval 
Cadets. Preached on board H.M.S. '' Britannia. ** Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, y. 6d, 

DAVIDSON, Rev, Samuel, D,D,, LL.D,^T\ie l^evsr Testament, 
translated from the Latest Greek Text of Tischen- 
dorf . A New and thoroughly revised Edition. Post 8vo, lor. dd. 

Canon of the Bible : Its Formation, History, and Flnctnations. 
Third and revised Edition. Small crown 8vo, 51. 

The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements 
of Church Creeds. Small crown 8vo, doth, y. 6(L 

DAVIDSON, Thomas,— TJie Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DA VIES, Rev, J, L,, M,A,— Theology and Morality. Essays on 

Questions of Belief and Practice. Crown 8vo, fs. &• 

DAWSON, Geo., i^.^.— Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 

Edited by his Wife. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 

Edited by his Wife. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Authentic Gospel. A New Volume of Sermons. Edited 
by George St. Clair. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, fix. 

Three Books of God : Nature, History, and Scripture. 

Sermons edited by George St. Clair. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6u. 

DE REDCLIFFE, Viscount Stratford,— 'SNlhy am I a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, y. 

DESPREZ, PhiUip S,, ^.Z>.— Daniel and John ; or, the Apocalypse 
oi the Old and thai oi l\ie "^e.^ TcsXam'CDX, Xkxswj 8vo, izj. 
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DlDOi<f, Reu. ^fl/^if. — Science without God. Conferences by. 

Translated from the French by Rosa Cordbr. Ciuwn Svo, 

cloth, IS. 
DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ.Z),— Shakapere ! a Crilical Study of lik 

Mind and Art. Sixth Edition. Post Sto, ijj. 
Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. Second and Cheaper Edition. 

Large post Sto, &. 
DREWRY, G. O., Af.D.—TiiB Common-Sense Management of 

the Stomach. Fifih Edition. Fcap. 8vo, w. W. 

DREWRY, G. 0., M.D.,attd BARTLETT, ff. C. ffl.ZJ.— Cup and 
Platter ; or, Notes on Food and its Effects. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Small Svo, u. td. 

DUFFIELD, A. J.—Tioa Quixote: his Ctltica and Commen- 
tators. With a brief account of the minor works of Miguel ds 
Cervantes Saavedra, and a statement of the aim and end a 
the greatest of them all, A |handy book for general readers 
Crown 8vo, 31. tJ. 

DU MONCEL, Cnunt.—Tho Telephone, the Microphone, ami 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrationa. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, $s. 

EDCEIVORTH, F. K— Mathematical Psychlca. An Essay on 
the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy Svo, 

EDIS, Robert If., E.S.A., eft.— Decoration and Furniture ot 

Toivn Houses ! 1 Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before 

the Sociely of Arts, l83o. Amplified and Enlarged. With 29 

FuU-pase Illustralions and numerous Sketches. Second Edition, 

Square Svo, I2J. 6d. 
Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in lis Present 

Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Comrnon Pro- 

vinci;i1 Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown Svo, 

ai. 6rf. 
Educatloa Library. Edited by Philip MAGm;3 j— 

An Introduction to the History of Educational 

Theorlea. By OscAa BROWsmc, M.A. Second Edition. 

31. W. 
John Amos Comenlus : his Life and Editcatiotud Work. IJy 

Prof. S. S. Laurie, A.M. y. 6d. 
Old Greek EducaUon. By the Rev. Prof. MAUAFFV, M.A. 

y.6d. 
Eighleenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 

DoMON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by K. Caldecall, 

parchmcDl Library Edilion, 61. ; vellum, 71. 6d. 
BLSDALB, «MO'-— Studies la TMrovaoT>;a1.'a.-^\i». C.KP»ni.V*o>vf. 
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GRAHAM, William^ Af.A.^The Greed of Science, ReUg^ons, Moral, 
and SociaL Demy 8vo, I2s, 

GRIFFITH, Thomas, A.M.— The Gospel of the Divine Idfe: a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy Syo^ 147. 

GRIMLEY, Rev. H, M, M.A.—TTewiSLdoc Sermons, cliiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

GRUNER, AT.Z. — Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. 
Translated by L. D. B. GORDON, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 8vo, 

GURNEY, Rev, Archer, ^'SHovdA of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 
of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

HAECKEL, Prof. Ernst.— The History of Creation. Translatioo 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankestes, M.A., F.R.S. \Wth 
Coloured Plates and Geneal(^cal Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 32J. 

The History of the Kvolution of Man. With nnmeroiis 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32J. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. V^th a Prefiaoiy Note 
by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Half-Crown Series : — 

Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdai.x. 

True ^Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailon. 
By the late Charles Kingsley. 

An Inland Voyage. By R, L. Stevenson. ' 

Travels w^ith a Donkey. By R. L. Stevenson. 

A Nook in the Apennines. By Leader Scott. 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count VoN 

Moltke. 

Letters from Russia. By Count Von Moltke. 
Bngllsh Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

Lyrics of Love- From Shakespeare to Tennyson, 

Selected and Arranged by W. D. Adams. 

London Lyrics. By F. Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Baynes. 

IIALLECICS International Law ; or, Rules Regulating the Inter- 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, 
with Notes and Cases by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart, a vols. 
Demy 8vo, 38J. 

I/ARTINGTON, The Right Hon. the Marquis of, ilf.-P.— Election 
Speeches in 1879 and \ft80. With Address to the £lectois 
of North-East LancsLsto^ Ciwm %no> v* ^ 
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HAWEIS, Pcv, H. R„ Jl/.^.— Current Coin. Materialism— The 

Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — -Recreatioii 

—The Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 5^, 

ArrOTva iu the Air. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Crown 

8to, Jr. 
Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, Ji. 
Tlioughta for the Times. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition, 

Crown Svo, 51. 
Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap, Svo, \s. bd. 
HAWKINS, Edwards Cam^nf.— Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church o[ Leatherhead. Crown Svo, 6j. 

J/A YES, A, H., j^inr.—Naw Colorado, and the Santa Fe Trail. 

With Map and 60 Illustiatiaus. Crown Svo, 91, 
HELLWALD, Baron F. Von.— TtiB Rusalana in Central Asia. 

A Crilical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the 

Geography and History of Central Asia. Translated by licut.- 

Col, Theodore Wirgman, LL.B, With llap. Large post 

Svo, 12/. 
HENRY, rAili/.—niarlea and Letters of. Etlilerl by Matthew 

Ilenry Lee, M.A. Large crown Svo, ciolh, ^s. 6d, 
HfDE, A!6rrl.—Tho Age lo Come. Small crown Svo, cloth, 2(. 6./. 
HIME, Major H. W. L., .ff.^.— ■Wagnerism ; A Protest. Croivn 

Svo, cloth, IS, 6d. 
HJNTON. y.— The Place of the Physician. To which is added 

Kssays on the La-w of Human Life, and on tha 

Relations bet-ween Organic and Inorganic Worlds. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, 31. 6n'. 
Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the MSS. of the 

late JAMSS HiNTON. Edited hy Carolinb Haddon. Croun 

Svo, 5/. 
Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers. With 

50 Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 51. 
An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympanl. WiiV 

Descriptive Tent Post Svo, £lO IiW. 
The Questions of Aural Surgery. With III usl rations, a i-ols. 

Post Svo, iij. 6rf. 
Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. 

With an Introduction by Shadwobth Hodgson, Edited by 

C. H. HmroM, Crown Svo, Si. &/. 
The MysteiT of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, \s. 
Life and Letters. Edited by Ellicb Hopkins, with an Intro- 

iluelion by Sir W. W. Gull, Bail., nod Poritavt t^'g-i-iitfi. "so. 

Steel bjr C, H. Juns. Fouith E4il.w«i. Ciw*to.%51,'»«. W.. 
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KETTLEWELL, Rev, 5'.— Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Uf e. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8yo> 

KIDD, yose^h, J/.2?.— The La^vs of Therapeutics ; or, the Sdence 
ana Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

KINAHAN, G. Henry, J/.^./.^.— The Geology of Ireland, with 
numerous Illustrations and a Geological Map of Ireland. Square 
8vo, 1 5 J. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, Af^D.—The Perfect "Way in Diet A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

KINGSLEY, Charles, M.A.—Xj^XX&ts and Memories of his I-ife. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Eleventh Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, izr. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7j. td. 

True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Libraries. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6^. 

KNIGHT, Professor ^.—Studies in Philosophy and XJterature. 
I^ge Post 8vo, 7j. 6fl?^ 

KHOX, Alexander ^.— The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria, New and cheaper edition. Large crown Svo, 6j. 

LAURIE, S, 5,— The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 

Papers. Crown 8vo, ys, 6d, 

LEE, Rev. F, G,, D.C.L.—The Other World ; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15J. 

LEIVIS, Edward Dillon.—K Draft Code of Criminal Jjbcv and 
Procedure. Demy Svo, 21s, 

LINDSA V, W, Lauder, M.D.—Mind in the Lower Aninaals In 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32J. 

Vol, I. — Mind in Health. Vol. II, — Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD, fValfeK—Tlie Hope of the World : An Essay on Universal 

Redemption. Crown Svo, 5^. 

LONSDALE, Margaret, —SisXQT Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

^IMER, Peter, Z>.Z>.— John Knox and the Church of Eng- 
land. His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her 
Liturgy, Articles, and Parties. Demy Svo, I2J. 

Tohn Wiclif and his English Precursors. By Gerhard 
Victor Lechler. Translated from the German, with additiooiRl 
Notes. NeN? and Chea.^ex Edition* Demy Svo, lor. 6</, 
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LQWDER, Charles,— A. BlogT-aphy, By the Author of " St. Teresa," 

New and Cheaper Edidoo. Crown Svo. With Portrait, y. Gd. 
MACHIAVELLI, NUcoH, The Prince. Translated from the Italian 

by N. H. T. Small crown Svo, printed on hand-made paptr, 

bevelled boards, ts. 
MACKENZIE, Alexander.— Ha^ India Is Governed. Being no 

Account of England's work in India. Small crown Svo, 2S. 
MACNAUGHT, R(v. >A«.— Gnena Domini : An Essay on the Lord's 

Snpper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic iJses, and Subsequent 

History, Demy Svo, 141. 
AIAGNUS, Mrs. — About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 

Babylonian Exile dU the EngHsh Exodus. Small crown Svo, 6j. 
MAIE, E. S., M.n., F.R. C.S.E.—Ths Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europenns in 

India, relating to the Preservation and R^ulation of Health. 

With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, limp cloth, 3^. 6ii. 
MANNING, His Emitume CarJina!.—rhG True Story of the 

Vatican Council. Crown Svo, Jj. 
Many Voices, Crown Svo, doth extra, red edges, 6s, 
lilARKHAM, Capt. Albtii Hailing, E.N.~ThB Great Frozen Sea : 

A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the AUrldanag the Arctic 

Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 FuH-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 

and a? Woodcuts. Fifth and Cheaper Editioa Crown Svo, 61. 
A Polar Reconnaissance ; bemg the Voyage of the IsS/ont 

to NovayaZemlya in 1879. With lo Illustrations. Demy Svo, l6f. 
Marriage and Maternity ; or, Scripture Wives nad Mothers. Small 

crown Svo, 41. M. 
MARTINEAU, Grr/n/.i'/.— OuUino Lesaona on Morals, Small 

crown Svo, 31. &/. 
McGRATH, Ti-r^ff.— Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 

Edidon. Crown Svo, zj, 
MEREDITH, .fl/.,4.— Theotokos, the Example for "Woman. 

Dedicated, by permission, lo Lady Aghes Wood. Revised by 

the Venerable Archdeacon Dbnison. 32mo, limp cloth, is. td. 
MILLER, EJwarJ.—The History and Doctrines of Irvingiam ; 

or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 

post Svo, 351. 
The Church in Relation to the State. Laige crown Svo, 

71. M. 
MILNE, Jfliiwi.— Tables of Hxchange for the Conversion of Sterling 

Mone* into Indian and Ceylon Currenqf, at Rates from 11. &/. to 

3j. 3rf. per Rupee, Second Edition. Demy Svo, £2 it. 
MINCHIN.y. C— Bulgaria since the VJar •."&«.«. t* ^■^™-^-«, 
. ,^ie Autumo of 1879, Small ctovra i-jo, ^. W. 
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MIVART^ 5'/.' (rtw^.— Nature and Thought : An Inttx>daction tot 
Natural Philosophy. Demy 8vo, cloth, lor. 6dr. 

MOCKLER^ E.-^A Grammar of the Baloochee JiatngusLge, as 

it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Aiabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, $s, 

MOLESWORTHy Rev, W, Nassau, ilf.^.— History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

MORELLy J, ^.—Euclid Simplified in Method and X.an^uage. 

Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, ax. 6^. 

MORSEy E, S,, -Py5.Z>.— First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

MURPHYy John Nicholas,-— i:\iQ Chair of Peter ; or, the Papacy 
considered in its Institution, Development, and Organization and 
in the Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred 
on Mankind. Demy 8vo, cloth, i&r. 

MUNROy Major-Gen, Sir Thomas^ Bart,, JCCB^t Gapern^ of Madras, 
— Selections from his Minutes anp other Officiai 
Writings. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., C.I. El 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 301. 

NELSON, J, H„ M,A,'^A Prospectus of the ScienUfle Study 
of the Hindu Law. Demy 8vo, gs, 

NEWMAN, J, H,, /?./?.— Characteristics from the "Writings 
of. Being Selections from his various Works, Arranged with 
the Author's personal Approval, Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, or. 
*if* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can be 
had, 2s, 6d, 

New Werther. By Loki. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

NICHOLSON, Edward Byron.— The Gospel according to the 
j^ehreinrs. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating 
to it Demy 8yo, gs, 6d, 

A New Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Demy 8vo, I2J, 

The Rights of an Animal. Crown 8vo, p, 6d, 

NICOLS, Arthur, F,G,S,, -F.^. (7. 6:— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth s an Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cr. 

■>/lS, Marianne, — Class Lessons on Kuclid. Part I. containing 
the First two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2^*. 6& 

• 

s on St. Paul's K{)istle to the Galatlans. For Readeis d 
the Authorised Version or the Original Greek. Demy 8vo, 2r. (d* 
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If ucss J Exercises on thb Syntax of the Public School Latiji 
Pbimer. New Edition in Three Parts, Crown 8va, each IX. 
•,• The Three Paita can also be had bound together, 31, 

OATES, FratiM, P. R.G.S.— MatahelB Land and tha Victoria 
Falls. A Naluralist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Dates, B,A. With numeious Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy Svo, an. 

OGLE, W., M.D., F.R.C.P. — Aristotle on the Parts of Aninaals. 
Translated, with lotioduction and Notes. Royal Svo, 121. 6J. 

ffMEARA, A'a/A/aw.— Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown Svo, Is, 6d, 
Henri Perreyve and hlB Counsels to the Sick. SmaU 

CIOWQ 8vo, St. 

OSBORNE, Sev. IV, ^,— The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Ciiticol Commentaiy, with Notes upon the Text, 
Crown Svo, cloth, 51, 

OTTLEV, H. BUkirsltlh.—ttB Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3J-. 6rf. 

Our Public Schools — Eton, Harroiw, "Winchester, Hugby, 
'Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown Svo, 6j. 

OWEN, F. jK— John Keats ; a Study. Crown Svo, 6j. 

OWEN, Rni. Robert, J.Z».^Sanctoral6 Cathollcum ; or. Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
Svo, tSj. 
An Essay on the Communion of Saints. lucluding an 
Examination of llie Cultus Sanctorum. 3s. 

OXENHAM, Rev. F, NuUcmbt.—yNii.a\ is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Antt-OrigenisI Councils. 
■ Crown Svo, 2s^J>d. 
*,* Parts I. and 11. complete in one volume. Is. 

OXONIENSES.—H.oitian\sm, Protestantism, AogHcaniam. 
Being a Layman's View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale's "Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Chnrch of Rome." Crown Svo, clolh, y, €d, 

PALMER, the latt mHiam.—liolea of a Visit to Russia In 
1S40-1841. Selected and arranged by JoilH H. CARDINAL 
Nkwuan, withportioit Crown Svo, cloth, is. fkt. 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique, 61. ; vellum, Js. 6rf. each volui-- 
French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Satnts- 
BURY. With a miniinue Irontispiece desired and etched 
_ H. G. GlindonL 
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Parchment lAhTSxyw€onHnued, 

The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin 
DoBSON, and an etched portrait from an mifinished Oil Sketdi 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with ap 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett, 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R. A. 

Shakspere's Works. Now publishing in Twelve Monthly 
Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Kssays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
DoBSON, With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Sdgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas k Kempis. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Tennyson's The Princess: a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. 

Poems: Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and^ a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

Tennyson's "In Memoriam." With a Miniature Portrait 
in eau-forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. 
Cameron, 

PAKKER,yosepkyD,D,— i:\ie Paraclete: An Essay on the Personality 
and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current 
discussions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, lis, 

PARRy Capt, H, Hallam, CM.G.-^K Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu "WSLVS : Guadana to Isandhlwana. With Maps. Small 
crown 8vo, 5x, 

AjRSLOE^ Toseph,— Out Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. WitYiPiac\!\ci\.\TvloTm^\iQiTi.«>s to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on "Rsw^wa-^ '^^lorau CwwxV^^ ^^ 
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PATTISON, Mrs, Mdrk.^Tiie Renaissance of Art in France. 
With Nineteen Steel Engravings, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32J. 

PEARSON^ Rev. ^.— IVeek-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
ana Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

PENRICE, Maj. J., B.A.—A Dictionary and Glossary of the 
K.o-ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text. 4to, 21s. 

PESCBEI^ Dr. Oscar.— The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distrihution. Large crown 8vo, 9^. 

PETERS, F. If.— The Nicomachean Kthics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo, dr. 

PIDGEON, D.—An Kngineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. <? to o**. New and cheaper edition. Large 
crown 8vo, ys, 6d. 

PLAYFAIRi Luta.-CoI.—TraYela in the Footsteps of Bruce in 
Algeria and Tunis. Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce's 
original Drawings, Photographs, Maps, etc Ro3ral 4to cloth, 
bevelled boards, gUt leaves, ^3 3J, 

POLLOCK^ Fredgrick.—SpinozsLf his Life and Philosophy. 
Demy 8vo, i6s, 

POLLOCK, W. ZT.— Lectures on French Poets. Delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

POORi Laura iB.— Sanskrit and its Kindred literatures. 
Studies in Comparative Mythology. Small crown 8vo, ^r. 

PRICE, Prof. Bonamy. — Currency and Banking. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford, 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 5j. 

Proteus and Amadeus. A Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey 
De Vere, Crown 8vo, ^s. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. Exell and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Wiiitelaw, M.A. ; with Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev, W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; and 
Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev, H. Cor- 
TERILL, D.D., and Rev. T, Whitelaw, M.A. Seventh Edition, 
I vol., 15J. 

Bxodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies bv 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. j. 
UrquhART, and the Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Third Edition. 
16^. 
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Pnlpit Coinmentaiyy ThA.— «m^nnM(£ 

JjBfVitiCtis. ^ the Her. PrebcndaiT liKTKlCK, ICA. ¥^ 
IntroducCians by the Rer. R. CoLLiK8» Rev. IVofissor A* Gate, 
and Homiliei by Rer. Prat RSDFCMtD, LI*Bw» Rcr. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clakkson, Rev. S. R. Auridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McChktick Edgail Third Edhkni. 151. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. WmTERBOTHAM, U^B. ; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnib, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Pkout, M.A., Rev. D. Yookg, Rev. J. Waits, and «n Intro- 
dnction by the Rev. Thomas WBiTKLAWy ICA. Fourth 
Edition. 15^. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. I* Albxandkx, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., Rer. 
R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Second editioo. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LX.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rkv. E. Db 
Pressens^, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummrr, M.A., D.D. 
Fourth Edition. \2s, 6d. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Right Rev. Lord A C Hkrvet, 

D.D., and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with HomHies by Rev. 

A F. MuiR, M.A, Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A, Rev. W. M. 

Statham, and Rev, Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fonrth 

Edition. lOr. 6g. 
1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. ; with Homilies 

by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev, Pro£ Chapman, and 

Rev. B. Dale. Fifth Edition. 15/. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
bjr the Rev. E. De Pressens^, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A, 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Third Edition. i$s, 

"Ezra, Nehemlah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M. A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A, 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A., and the Rev. J. S. 
EXELL, Fifth Edition, i vol., 12s, 6d. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Dean Bickersteth, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A„ Rev. Pro£ Given, M.A, Rev. 
Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev! 
A. MuiR, and Rev. R. Green. 2 vols. Second Edition. 21J. 

aub, The, and North- Western Frontier of India. By 
fln Old Punjaubee. Ciovm^vo, v» 

Jfeshua. An Easlem Slot^, Cio^^^no, 'i?, ^. 
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RADCLIFFE, Ftank R. K— The New Politlcus. SmaU crown 8\-o, 

RAVENSHAW, John Henry, B.C.S.—G^-ox \ Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions. Edited by his Widow. With 44 Pholi^ipliic 
Illustrations, and 25 fucsimile* of Inscriptions. Roynl 4to, 
/3 "3'- W- 

READ, Cam.'/A.—Qa the Theory of Logic ! An Essay. Cro\ra 
8vo, 6s. 

Realities at the Future Life. SmaU crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
KEHDELL, J. JW:— Concise Handbook of the Island of 

Madeira. With Finn of Funchnl and Map of the Island. Fcap. 

"m, u.bd. 
REYNOLDS, Rev, J, IV.— The Supernatural in Nature. A 

Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised 

and enlarged. Demy Svo, 14J, 
The Mystery ol Miracles. Hew and Enlai'eed Edition, 

Crown Svo, 6s. 
RISQT, Piif. ?S,— English Psychology. Socnnd Edition, A 

Revised and Concctcd Translation from the latest French Edition, 

Large post Svo, ^t. 
Heredity ; A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, lis 

Causes, and its Consequences, La^e crown Svo, 91, 
ROBERTSON, Tht late Rev. F. Jf., jI/,^,— Life and Letters of. 

Edited by the Rev, Stopfotd Broolte, M.A. v 

II. Two vols,, uniform with the Sermons. With Steel rotlrait. 
Crown Svo, 71. &/. 
II. Ubrory Edition, in Demy Svo, with Portrait, lis. 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3/, W. each. 
The Human Race, and other Sermons, Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Large post Svo, 71. 6d. 
Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown Svo, 
IS.M. 
Expository Lectures on St, Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown Svo, 51. 



Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains, A New 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5j-. 



An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's " In Memorlam." 

{Dedicated by Permission to the Poet -Laureate.) Fcap, Svo, ar. 
The Education of the Human Race. Tianskted from the 

German of Gotlhold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. Svo, is. 6J. 

The above Worts can also be had, botmd iti bB-UTOJsttiRJsi. 
A Portrait of the late Rev. F . \V . ¥;.q\>wu>&, lansioXsJi. ^•ai ^sa»»sali, J 

«U be bail, it. 6d. 
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KODWELL, G, F.^ F.R.A.S.^ /IC^*.— Ktnas A History of the 
Mountain and its Kruptions. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, 9f. 

KOL LESTON, T. W. ZT., B.A.—TChA £ncheiridlon of Kpictetus. 
Translated from the Greek, with a Pre£BU» and Notes. Small 
crown 8vo, 31. 6d, 

Rosmlni's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio SuW ongine deUe idee. 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, doth. VoL I. now ready, price i6s, 

Rosmlni's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch oi 
the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy ovo, i6r. 

RULE^ Martin^ ^,^. — The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2ix. 

SALTS, Rev, Alfred, ZZ.Z>. —Godparents at Confllnnatlon. 
With a Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown 
8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 

SAL VA TOR, ArchduJI:elMdwtg,—-Jjeiv)iLOsidLf the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to, lor. 6d, 

SAMUEL, Sydney 3/,— Je-wish Life in the £ast. Small cro^n 
8vo, 3^ . 6d, 

SA YCE, Rev, Archibald -^«iry.— Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Large post 8vo, 25X. 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible ? Demy 8vo, I or. 6d, 

SCOONES, W, Baplisle,^FouT Centuries of Knglish Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Fasten Letters to the Present Time, Second Edition. Larg^ 
crown 8vo, gs, 

SCOTT, Robert ^.—Weather Charts and Storm "Warnings. 

Second Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3^. (id, 

SHAKSPEARE, Charles.— %dAn\ Paul at Athens. Spiritual 
Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modem Thought. Five 
Sermons preached at St. Stephen's Church, Westboume Park, 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Farrar. Crown 8vo, 5^, 

SHELLS Y, Zflr<(v.— Shelley Memorials from Authentic Sources. 

With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Witii Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

SHILLITO, Rev, y^j<?//z.— Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 3J. dd, 

9BIPLEY, Rev, Orby, ^.^.— Church Tracts: or, Studies in 
Modern Problems. B^ nw\o\js Writers. 2 vols. Crowij 
Swo, 51'. each. 
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SHIPLEY, RfO, Orhy, M.A.—cotUinued. 

Principles or the Faith in Relation to Sin. Topics for 

Thought in Times of Ktlreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during 
B Retreat of Three Days to Peisons living in the World, Demy 
8va, \zs. 
SXINNER, the late James.— A Synopsis of Moral and Ascetical 
Theology. With a Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Authori- 
ties. Arranged according to Centuries. Wilh a prefatory Note 
by Rev. T, T. CARTER. Demy 4I0, cloth, icu. W. 
Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of C]iarit<^ at the Si. 
Tobannis Hospital at Bonn, Authorised Tianslalion by Hans 
Tharau, from the German "Memorials of Amalib von 
Lasaulx," Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, Ji. &/. 
SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B,, i^. A.?. —Health and Disease, af 
Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and olher Cyclical Changes in 
the Human System. A New Edition. Post 8vo, 71. fid. 
Tubercular Consumption In ItsKarlyanct Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition, Crown Svo, €s. 
SPEDDING, 5fem«.— Reviews and Disc;ussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
Svo, I2s. dJ. 
£veo1ng3 with a Revievrer'; or, Bacon and Macaulay. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venaiiles, Q.C. a vols. 
Demy Svo, iSi. 
STAPFE/i, /"flH/. — Shakspoare and Classical Antiquity 1 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeaie's Plays. 
Translated by Emilv J. CarbV. Large post Svo, iw, 
ST. BERNARD.— A Utile Book on the Love of God, Translated liy 
Marianne Caroline and Covbntrv Patmore, Extra, gilt 
lop, 41. bd. 
STEPHENS, Archibald John, ZL.D.—Th& Folkestone Ritual 
Case. The Substance of the Aj^ument delivered before Ihe 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Kc. 
spondents. Demy Svo, 6s, 
STEVENSON, Rev. W. /■.—Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev, W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :— I. For Public 
Worship.— II. For Faniily and Private Worship. — III. 
For Children. 
",• Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from id. to 6r. 
Lists and full paiticulais will be furnished on application 
to the Publi^ers. 
STEVENSON, Robert Zjwfi. —Travels with a Donkey In U-vft> 

Cevennes, With Frootispi^e by Wslwa C«x " — " 

8vo, ai, W. 
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WILLIAMS^ R(m)land D.D.— continued. 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the 
late Rowland Williams, 'O.X^. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo, 3j. 6</. 

WILLIS^ R,^ ^.i?.— Servetus and Calvin : a Study of an Important 
Epoch m the Early History of the Reformation. 8vo, i6f. 

William Harvey- A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithome. Demy 
8vo, I4r. 

WILSON, Sir £rasmus.^^gYpl of the Past. With Chromo-Iitho- 
^aph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, I2J. 

WILSON^ H, Schiitz,—i:)ie Tower and Scaffold. A Miniature 
Monograph. Large fcap. 8vo, is, 

WOLLSTONECRAFT, ^ar^.— Letters to Imlay. New Edition, 
with a Prefatory Memoir by C. Kegan Paul. Two Portraits in 
eaU'forte by Anna Lea Merritt. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. -^ar/.— History 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 28j. ; bevelled lK)ards, gilt leaves, 30J. 

WOOD, Major-General J. Creig^hlon. —J^ouhling the Consonant. 
Small crown 8vo, is, 6d, 

Word was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 

WREN, Sir Christopher.— "HSs Family and His Times- With 
Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 
published. By Lucy Phillimore. With Portrait. Demy 
ovo, 14J. 

WRIGHT, Rev, David, iJ/.^.— Waiting for the Light, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

YORKE, y, i?:— Notes on Kvolution and Christianity. Qtown 
8vo, cloth, 6j. 

YOUMANS, Eliza ^.-— An Essay on the Culture of the 
Observing Po^wers of Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, with Notes and a Supple- 
ment, by Joseph Pa)nie, F.C.P., Author of "Lectures on the 
Science and Art of Education," etc. Crown 8vo, 2.s, 6d. 

First Book of Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

yOC/MANS, Edward Z., M.D.—K Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the Nev? System. ^\\.\v 200 Illustrations, Crown 
Svo, ^s. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

I. Forma of 'WateE : a Familiar Exposition of the Origin nml 

Phenomena of Glaciers, By J, Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. Willi 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition, Crown 8vo, 51. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 
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V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Tenth Edition, 

Crown Bvo, 5/. 

VI. On the Conaervalioa of Energy. By Balfonr Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S, With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 51, 

VII. Aninaal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Petligrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo, 5J, 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown Bvo, 51. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

lUusliations. Sixth Edition. Cruwn Svo, y. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor SheldonAmos. Fifih Edition, 

Crown Svo, y. 

XI. Animal Mechanism \ a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 lUuatralions, 
Second Edition. Cro\vn Svo, 51. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism, Ey Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 16 Illustrations. Fifth Edition, Crown 

Svo, 5J. 
Xin. The History of the Conflict betw^een Religion and 

Science. By J, W. Draper, M.D., LL,D, Seventeenth Edition, 

Crown 8vo, 51, 
XIV. Fungi : Iheir Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A,, F.L.S. 

With numerous IHuslrations. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 51. 



XV, The Chemical Eflecta of Light and Photography. By 
Dr. Hermtmn Vocel. Translation thoroughly revised. Wilh loo 
Illustrations, Third Edition. Crown Svo, 51. 

ItVI. Th« Ll'e and Grow^th of Language, '&i'?^o^es 
^^^ Pwifihl Whilnej-. Third EeitioD, C.t((^%^OvV' 
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BLUME, Major fK— The Operations of the Grennan Annies in 
France, from Sedan to the end of the War of 1870-71. With 
Map. From the Journals of the Head-quarters Staff. Translated 
by the late £. M. Tones, Maj. 20th Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist, 
Sandhurst Demy 8vo, 9^. 

BOGUSLA WSKI, Capt, A, w«.— Tactical Deductions from the 
'War of 1870-1. Translated by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, 
Bart., late i8th (Royal Irish) Regiment. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected, Demy 8vo, *js, 

BRACKENBURY, Col. C. B., R.A,, C.-ff.— MUitary Handbooks 
for Regimental OflRlcers. I. MUitary Sketching and Recon- 
naissance, by Col. F. J. Hutchison, and Major H. G. Mac- 
Gregor. Fourth Edition. With 15 Plates. Small 8vo, 6s, II. 
The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically applied to English 
Formations, by Lieut-Col. Wilkinson Shaw. Fourth Eklition. 
With 25 Plates and Maps. Small crown 8vo, 9^. 

BRIALMONTy Col ^.— Hasty Intrenchments- Translated by 
Lieut. Charles A. Empson, R.A. With Nine Plates. Demy 
8vo, 6j. 

CLERY, C, Lieut.'CoL^Ts/LxnoT Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Fifth and revised Edition. Demy -Svo, idr. 

DU VERNOISt CoU von F<rr^.— Studies in Leading Troops. 
An authorised and accurate Translation by Lieutenant H. J. T. 
Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and II. Demy Svo, 7^, 

GOETZE, Capu A, «/<?».— Operations of the German engineers 
during the 'War of 1870-1. Published by Authority, and 
in accordance with Official Documents. Translated from the 
German by Colonel G. Graham, V.C., C.B., R.E. With 6 large 
Maps. Demy Svo, 2IJ. 

HARRISON, Lieut,-Col, ^.— The Officer's Memorandum Book 
for Peace and War. Third Edition. Oblong 32mo, roan, 
with pencil, 3J. 6d, 

HELVIGj Capt, If.— The Operations of ^the Bavarian Army 
Corps. Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With 5 large 
Maps. In 2 vols. Demy Svo, 24s, 

Tactical Examples : Vol. I. The Battalion, iSs. Vol. II. The 
Regiment and Brigade, lOf. 6d, Translated from the German by 
Col. Sir Lumley Graham. With nearly 300 Diagrams. Demy Svo. 

HOFFBAUERy Capt.—THie German Artillery in the Battles 
near Metz. Based on the Official Reports of the German 
Artillery. Translated by Captam E. O. Hollist. With Map and 
Plans, Demy Svo, lis, 

LA YMANN, Capt.—The Frontal Attack of Infantry. Translated 
by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 

*es on Cavalry TacUcs, Otgaxivaation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagtains. "Dem^ %no, \2s. 
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Svo, 

SCHAii^, Col. ^— The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Second EJitiun, levised aoid coirccteii. Crown 
Svo, 31. bd. 

SCHELL, Maj. Bun.— The Operations of the First Army under 

Gen. von Goeben. Traoslaled by CoL C. H. Ton Wright. 

Four Maps. Demy 8vo, gj. 

The Operations of the First Army under Gen. von StetQ- 

metr. Translated by Captain E. O. HollLst. Demy 8vo, loj. td, 

SCHELLENDOFF, Major-GiH. B. m«.— The Duties of the 
General StafT. Translated from the German by Lieutenant 
Hare, Vol. I. Demy Svo, lo^. ^, 

SCHERFF, Maj. W. mjh.— Studies in the Neiv Infantry 
Tactics. Farts I. and II. Tianslaled from the German t^ 
Colonel Lumley Graliam. Demy Svo, "]!. &/. 

SHADWELL, Maj.-Cen., C.5.— Mountain TVarfare. Illustrated 
by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. Being a Translation of 
the Swiss Narrative compiled from the Works of the Archduks 
Charles, Jomioi, and otliers. Also of Nates by General H. 
Dufour OQ the Campaign of the Vallelline in 1635. With Appen- 
dix, Maps, and Introductory Remarks. Demy 8vd, i6i. 
GERMAN, Gen. W. 7".— MemolrB of General 'W. T. Sherman, 
Commander of the Federal Forces in the American Civil War, 
By Himself. 2 vols. With Map, Demy Svo, a+t. Copyright 
English Edition. 

STVSBS, LlfUl.-Cal. F. W,— The Regiment Of Bengal ArllUery. 
The History of its Organisation, Etjuipment, and War Services. 
Compiled from Published Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous Maps and lUustralioos, 3 vols. 
Demy Svo, 32/, 

STUMM, Litut. Huge. — Russia's Advance Eastward. Hased on 
Official Reports. Tranahted by Capt. C. E. H. Vincent. With 
Map. down Svo, 61. 

VWCENT, Capt. C. E. //!— Elementary Military Geography, 
Reconnoitring, and Sketching. Compiled for Non- 
coomiissioned Oflicers and Soldiers 01 all Arms. Sqnare crown 
Svo, 21, 6d. 

Volunteer, the Militiaman, and the Regular Soldier. By 
a Public Schoolboy. Crown Svo, 5j. 

WARTENSLEBEN. Count II. von.—Tiif) Operations of the 
South Army In January and February, 1871. Com- 
piled from the OFfidat War Documents of the 11 ead -quarters ol 
the Southern Army. Translated by Colond C. H. voaVI^ai*- 
Vnth Map*. Demy Svo, 61. 
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WARTENSLEBEN^ Count H, vm.-^mHnued, 

The Operations of the First Army under Gren. von 
Manteuf el. Translated by Col. C. H. von Wright Uniform 
wiUi the above. Demy Svo, gj. 

WICKHAM, Capt, E, ff.^ je.-<^.— Influence of Plreacmas upon 
Tactics : Historical and Critical Investigations. By an Officer 
or Superior Rank (in the [.German Army). Traodaited b^ 
Captam £. H. Wickham, R. A Demy Svo, *js, 6d, 

WOINOVITS^ Capt, /.—Austrian Cavalry Exercise. Translated 
by Captain W. S. Cooke. Crown Svo, fu 



POETRY. 

ADAMS^ W. />. — Lyrics of Love, from Shakspeare td Tennyson. 
Selected and arranged by. Fcap. Svo, extra, gilt edge^ 31. 6d. 

ADAM OF ST. VICTOR.^Ttie Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into- 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by Digby S. Wrangham, M. A 3 vols. Crown Svo, printed on 
hand-made paper, boards, 21J. 

Antiope : a Tragedy* Large crown Svo, ts. 

AUBERTIN^ y, y.— Canaoens' Lusiads. Portugueae Text, with 
Translation. Map and Portraits. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 301. 

Seventy Sonnets of Canoioens. Portuguese Text and Transla- 
tion, with some original Poems. Dedicated to Capt. Richard F. 
Burton. Printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, gilt top^ 
*]s, 6d, 

AUCHMUTY^ A, CI— Poems of English Heroism \ From Bnman- 
burh to Lttdknow ; from Athelstan to Albert Small crown Svo, 
\5, 6d, 

A VIA, — The Odyaeey of Homer. Done into English Vene by. 
Fcap. 4to, i^r. 

BANKS, Mrs, G, Z.— Rij^iples and Breakers: Poems. Square 
Svo, 5j. 

BARNES, Willtam^—'Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown Svo, 
8j. 6d, 

BA YNES, Rev, Canon H, -^.— Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 

Fourth and cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth,^ 2s, td, 
*^ This may also be had handsomely bound in morocco with 

gilt edges. 

SJSM'/JSTT^ Dr. W. C— Narrative Poems and Ballads. Fcap. 
Svo, sewed in colouied vrc^^^^w, \s* 
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BENNETT^ Dr. W, C. -^continued. 

Songs for Sailors. Dedicated by Special Request to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh. With Steel Portrait and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. dd. 
An Edition in Illustrated Paper Covers, is. 

Songs of a Song ^Writer. Crown 8vo, 6/. 

BEVINGTONy L. S.—lX^eY Notes. Small crown 8vo, Sj. 

BILLSON^ C. 7.— The Achamlans of Aristophanes. Crown- 
8vo, 3J. td. 

BOWEN, H, C, -^.^.— Simple English Poems. EngiishLiterature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I.| II., and III., 6^; 
each, and Part IV., is. 

BRYANT^ W. C— Poems. Red-line Edition. With 24 Illustrations- 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, extra, yj. dd, 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small crown Svo,- 
3J. dd, 

BYRNNEj E. Fatrfax.^'M.lliceiiX : a Poem. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

Galderon's Dramas: the Wonder- Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis- 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo, lor. 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Small crown 8vo. 

CLARKE^ Maiy Cowden. — Honey from the "Weed. Verses; 
Crown ovo, *js. 

COLOMBy Colonel— ^\i& Cardinal Archbishop : a Spanish Legends 
In 29 Cancions. Small crown 8vo, 51. 

CONWA F, Hugh.— A. Life's Idylls. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

COFP^Ej Francois,— UlEixilQe. Done into English Verse, wift the 
sanction of the Author, by L O. L. Crown 8vo, vellum, 51. 

David Rizzio, Bolhwell, and the 'Witch Lady. Three 
Tragedies by the author of " Ginevra," etc Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

DA VIEy G, S.y M.D.—Tlie Garden of Fragrance. Being a com- 
plete translation of the [Bostdn of Sddi from the originu Persian^ 
mto English Verse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 'js. 6d. 

DAVIESyT.ffari.—CaXuMxxs. Translated into English Verse. Crown^ 
8vo, 6s. 

DE VERE, Aubrey,— The Foray of Queen Meave, and other 
Legends of Ireland's Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, $s, 

Alexander the Great : a Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo, $s» 

Hie legends of St. PatrlcJbLy and other Poems. Small crown-^ 
8vo, 5^. 
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DE VERE, Aubrey,— continued, 

St. Thomas of Canterbury s a Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 
8vo, 5j. 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8vo, 6r. 

Antar and Zara: an Eastern Romance. Inisfail, and other 
Poems, Meditative and L3rrical. Feap. 8vo, 6j. 

The Fall of Rora, The Search after Proserpine, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. Fcap. 8vo, 6j. 

The Infant Bridal, and other Poems. A New and Enlarged 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, ^s, 6d, 

DILLON, Arthur, — River Songs and other Poems. With 13 
autotype Illustrations from designs by Margery May. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, los, 6d. 

DOB ELL, Mrs, Horace, — Bthelstone, Bvellne, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

DOBSON, Austin,— VigaeXlQS in Rhyme, and Vers de Sod^^. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By the Author of "Vignettes in 
Rh3rme." Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Dorothy s a Country Story in Elegiac Verse. With Preface, Demy 
8vo, 5^. 

DOWDEN, Edward, LL,D, — Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 51. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. With Introduction. Large post 8vo, 
Is, €d, 

DOWNTON, Rev, H,, JfeT.^.— Hymns and Verses. Original and 
Translated. Small crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

DUGMORE, Rev, Ernest Edward,— Tvom the Mountains of 
the Kast : A Quasi-Dramatic Poem on the Story of the Pro- 
phet-Soothsayer Balaam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d, 

DUTT, Toru,—K Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition, 
with Portrait. Demy 8vo, los, 6d, 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by Edmund W. Gosse, Small crown 8vo, 
printed on hand-made paper, ^s, 

EDWARDS, Rev, Basil,— Minor Chords ; or, Songs for the Suffering: 
a Volume of Verse. Fcap. 8vo, 31. 6d, ; paper, 2s, Set, 

ELDRYTH^ Maud,—MeLTgSLTet, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
3j. 6d, 

\LIOTT, Ebenezer, The Com Law Rhymer,— •'Po^m%. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, iSs. 
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English Odes. Selected, with a Critical Introduction by Edmuno W. 
GossE, and a miniature frontispiece by Hamo Thornycroft, 
A.R.A. Elzevir Svo, limp parchrDeot antique, ds.; vellum. 
Is. td. 
Epic of Hades, The. By the Author of " Songs of Two Worlds." 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. Svo, ^s. 6d. 
^ *,* Also an Illustrated Edition, with 17 full-page designs in phoio- 
H mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 4to, extra, gilt leaves, zy. ; 

and a Large Paper Edition, with Portrait, toi. &/, 



GOSSE, Edmund fK— Mew Poems, Crown Svo, p. &d. 

GROTE, A. ff,— Rip van Winkle ! n Sun Myth ; and other Poems. 

Small crown Svo, printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment 

antique, 51. 
CURNEY, Rev. Alfred.— ttM Vision of the Kucharlst, and other 

Poems. ■ Crown Svo, 51, 
Giweri ; a Drama in Monolc^e. By the Author of the " Epic of 

Hades." Third EdiUon. Fcap. Svo, 51. 

HAWKER, Rebl. Stephen.— TYia Poetical Works of. Now first 
collected and arranged. With a Prefatory Notice by J. G. 
Godwin. With Portrait. Crown Svo, iw. 



HICKEY, E. H.—K Sculptor, and other Foe 



Horatl Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. 
With a Frontispiece after a design liy L. Alma Tadema, etched 
bj Leopold Lowenstam, Parchment Library Edition, fij. ; vellum, 

INGHAM, Sarson, C. j'.—CiEd moo's Vision, and other Poems. 

Small crowD Svo, 51. 
JENKJNS, Res. Canon.— The Girdle Legend of Prato. Small 



KING, Mrs. Namilton.—T'hs Disciples. Fourth Edition, witli Portrait 
and Notes. Crown Svo, Ji. W. 
Aspromoate, and other Poena. Seeond EAiJ^^OTi. ^c»4.%*o» 
^^ 41. W. 
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XANGt ^.— XXXII Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo, 
parchment, 5^ . 

LEIGH, Arran and Is/a,— BeUeroplion. Small crown 8vo, Ss. 

LEIGHTON, J^odefi.—RecoTdSs and other Poems. With Partxait 
Small crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

Uving English Poets MDCCCXXXXXI. "With Pzantispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Xarge crown 8vo. Printed on 
hand-flnade paper. Parchment, 12^., veUmny i$s. 

XOCKER, /?:— London Lyrics. A 2Iew and Revised Edition, widi 
Additions and a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

*«* Also a New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8v0j 25, ^dm 

Xove Sonnets of Proteus- With Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
8vo, 5^. 

LOWNDES, Henry , — Poems and Translations. Crown 8vo, fix. 

LUMSDEN, LUut.Xol, H. ^.—Beowulf : tm Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modem Rhymes. Small crown 6vo, 5x. 

JiiACLEAN, Charles D{ma/d,—X^alin and Greek Verse Transla- 
tions. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M.A., and PALMER, E, H., M.A^^^ohsn 
Ludvig Runeberg's Lyrical SongSi Idylls, and Epi- 
grams. Fcap, 8vo, Ss, 

MJD.C. — Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 

Twelve Cantos. Small Crown 8vo, cloth, 71. dd, 

JiEREDITH, Owen, The Earl of Lytion^—Jjacile. Wifli l6o Xlhistra- 
tions. Crown 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 21s, 

'lilDDLETON, Zi^Zod^.— Ballads. Square i6mo, ^, 6d, 

MOORE, Mrs, Bloomjield.—Gojidaline^s Lesson ; The Warden's Tale, 
Stories for Children, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 51. 

MORICEf Rev, F, /?., Jif.^.— The Olympian and Pythian Odes 
' of Pindar. A New Translation in English Verse. Crown 
8vo, 7^. 6^. 

iMORRIS, Lewis, — Poetical Works of. New and t&esper Edition, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5^. each. 

Vol. I. contains ** Songs of Two Worlds." Vol. XL contains "The 
Epic of Hades." Vol. III. contains " Gwen " and •' The Ode of 
L&e." 

MORSHEAD, E, D, ^. — The House of Atreus. Being thp 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of iEschylus. Traxis- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 7j. 

MALDEN, Constance fK— Songs and Sonnets of Spring Time. 
Small crown 8vo, Jx. 
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NOAKE, Major R. Campion. —Ttie Bivouac ; 01, MaitUl Lyrist. With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. Fcap. Evo, 51. f>d. 

NOEL, Thi Hon. Rodin.— P^ LittlB Child's Monument. Second 
Edition. Small ciowa 8vo, 3^. dd. 



&HAGAN, Jn^fM.— The Song of Roland. Tmndnted into English 

Verse. Large post Svo, parchment antique, lOJ. iid. 
PAUL, C. A'ijoB.— Goethe's Faust. A New Ttansklion in Rhyme. 

Crown 8vo, &. 
PAYNE, 5%:4».— Songs of Ufe and Death. Crown 8vo, 51. 
PENNELL, H. Chotntmtdilty.—'S'eisaaaa Hesaddled. By the 
Author of "Puck on Pegasus," etc., etc. With 10 Full-page 
Illusltalions by George Du Mnurier. Second Ediiioa. Fcap. 
4to, elegant, izi. td. 
FFETFFER, Emily.— Ck\Z.n Alarch : His Silence and Song : a Poem 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 61. 
Gerard's Monument, and other Focdu. Becand Edition. 

Crown Svo, 6r. 
Quarterman's Grace, and other Poems. Crown Svo, 51. 
Poems. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 61. 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. i6ino. lundsomely printed 
and liound in clulli, gilt edges, 4J. 

Under the Aspens ; Lyrical and Dtamatic With Portrait. 
CtQWQ Svo, 6j. 
PiKE, Warburlon.—'^yx& Inferno or Dante Amghlerl. Demy 

Svo, 51. 
FOE, Edgar AUaii.-POBjns. With nn Essay on hi! Poetry by Andkbw 
LaKC, and a Fionliipiece by Linley Soniboumc. Parchmenl 
Library Edition, 61. ; vellum, 71. 6J. 
SSOADES, jbouj.—Ttie Georgics of VirgiL Truulsted into 

English Verse. Small crown Svo, 51. 
ttOBINSON, A. Maty F.—A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
Svo, 31. 6d. 
The Crowmed HippolytuB. TtaicUlLci^nn 
New Poems, Small crown Svo, y , 
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SAUNDERS, John,'—JjQwe^s Martyrdom- A Play and Poem. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

Schiller's Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by Leedham White, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a Fron- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
Parchment Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 7^. 6d, 

Shakspere's ^Works. In 12 Monthly Volumes. Parchment Library 
Edition, dr. each ; vellum, 7^. 6a. each. 

SHAW, W. K, M.A.^Jwvenal, Persius, Martial, and Catullus. 
An Experiment in Translation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5j. 

SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe. — Poems Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Prefiace by Richard Gamett. Parchment 
Library Edition, ts, ; vellum, 7^. 6d, 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. Crown 8vo, extra, gilt edges, 
3J. d/. 

SKINNER, James.—C^aSii&aXldLn The Manual of St. Augustine. The 
Latin Text side by side with an English Interpretation in Thirty- 
six Odes with Notes, andz, -pieo.for the study ^Mystical ITieology. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s, 

SLADEN, Douglas B, — Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

Songs of Tw^o "Worlds. By the Author of "The Epic of Hades." 
Seventh Edition. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait. 
Fcap. 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

Songs for Music. By Four Friends. Containing Songs by Reginald 
A. Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville J. Chester, and Juliana 
Ewing. Square crown 8vo, 5^. 

STEDMANy Edmund Clarence,— X»yTica and Idylls, with other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 'js, 6d, 

STEVENS, William,— The Truce of God, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

TA YLOR, Sir .ffL-— Works Complete m Five Volumes. Crown 8vo, 30J. 

TENNYSON, Alfred,— VfotVs Complete :— 

The Imperial Library Kdition. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
8vo, lor. 6d, each ; in Roxburgh binding, 12s, 6d, each. 

Author's Kdition. In 7 vols. Post 8vo, gilt 43J. 6d, ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, $2s, 6d, 

Cabinet Bdition. 13 vols. Each with Frontbpiece. Fcap. 8vo, 
2s, 6d, each. 

Cabinet Kdition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case, SSs, 
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TENNYSON, Alfrid.— 

The Royal Edition. In i vol. With aS Illustrations and 
Foitimt. Extra, bevelled boat>Js, gilt leaTes, zii. 



Shilling Kdltlon. lo 13 vols, pocket size, \s. each, sewed. 
The CrO'mm Edition. Complete in I vol. strongly bound, &, ; 

extra gilt leaves, 71. bd. ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, %s. dd, 
•,* Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 
In Memoriam. With a Miniature Fortiait in cau-forie by Le 

Eat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Parchment 

Library Edition, &i. ; vellum, "js, 6ii, 

The Princess. A Mcdl^. With a Miniatnre Frontispiece by 
H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline hy Gordon Browne. 
Parchinent Library Edition, 6j. ; vellum, ^!. 6d. 

Songs Set to Music by various Composers. Edited by W. J. 
Cusins. Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Royal 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 21s, ; or in half-morocco, 25J, 

Original Editions : — 

Ballads, and other Poems. Small Svo, %:, 

Poenas. Small Svo, 6s. 

Maud, and other Poems. Small Svo, 31. 6d. \ 

The Princess. Small Svo, y. 6J. 

Idylls of the King. Small Svo, S^- 

Idylls of the King. Complete. Small Svo, 6j, 

The Holy Grall, and other Poems. Small Svo, 41. 6rf, 

Gareth and Lynette. Small Svo, 3J. 

Enoch Arden, etc. Small Svo, 3^. &/. 

In Memoriam. Small Svo, 4<. 

Harold : a Drama, Neiv Edition. Crown Si-o, fit. 

Queen Mary : a. Drama. New Edition. Cro 

The Lover's Tale. Fcop. Svo, 31. &/. 

Selections from the above "Works. Super royal i6ma, y. 6<l. ; 

Songs from the above Works, l6mo. 




44 -^ List ^ 

Pnw^%}tnni^ H^ri ; tn, Vi rmnrrh of £ Hm nn a IHth im Introdncton 
rr^'fu'^e by bir H. liaxtk E. Jxcue, CC^L, CB. Crown 
Iro, 0/. 

r,4f^/t Afftrj^vtef A^nc:. — Genlle and Simple; & Stoiy. New and 
f Jip4i|*er IvJiti'jn, with Frontispiece. CiDwn 8fo, 6s, 

^ H 4 \i\ Nofn /..—Castle Blair ; & Stoiy of Yonthfta lives. New and 
l.'ii»-«p';r Jy'Jitiyn. Crown Svo, 31. 6i 

y'ihhm)N^ //€if^.-'ThTOugh a Needled Eye: a Story. New 
ittt'1 ('h<?ft|)cr KditioD, with Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6jr. 

'/'4\fi^^\ rW. M€aJ<m's, C.S./., Af.^.7.-4.— Seeta : a NoveL New 
t^M»< I 'hi»ftp«?r ICdilion. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6j. 

1•h\^^»v^ Wn llfl u n : a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, with 
1 >>»nn'l>i«iv. Crown Svo, dr. 

11 M\'^h ^ >(ini^n. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
A t^^^^lt^ 0^^<*<**^» N<iw "^d Cheaper Edition. With Fiontis* 

^ ?^t^ 1 >M^<*t^*«^«iMiR of a Thug. Crown Svo^ 6*. 
•^»^,,*^ ^N^^^rM<n Tule. Crown Svo, &s. 
... .\ ^♦... .\ Vi^hi for Life. Crown Svo, 3*. 6d, 

\\ ■ \ '•. ^M^,1 iM lhv» S^a. New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNa 

N u ni Ma r y > Bran Pie. Fy the Au.hcff of ** Su Olave's." Bliisbated. 
3'. (yf. 

'■/AV/'/', AVA'v. -Locked Out: a Tale of the Stiike. With a 
]V(>r,iis;>i<x"e. Royal i6mo, 1^. 6»;'. 

'•f♦^ //'A^A, 7., /'.A'. 6-. .v.— The Tasmanian lily. \Mtli Fkontis- 

Mi|»r H*,\v<^. tb<; Bus^ranjTor of Van Diemen's Land. Newaad 
I l..-,|N-. ]'.iM;<>n. With Frontispiece, Crown Svo, 31. 6dl 

pi-nvi Mil,-'. V<K;t*^tops. A Book of Example and Anecdote ibr 

V . !..». I', .);'.». IJy the Ivlitc^r oi "Men who have Kisen." With 
.} «!!■ ., .•:.»t>^ ],^ iS, I3ovle. Seventh Edition. Ciown Sm 

" '■^'''■' ■•'•.•^■''. :»f^'i -<>T>-r riemontan* Lo^^'^ns in General KiK>ii-led(:e 
. » r. r i« . . fr-trh, Tllu^treteci. 'Crowe Svo, 5*. 

^ ' ' • '. * '^ Protty Lessons in Verse for Good 
f f.ii. <,'!»». v;m\j «'«>tv»'. \/:'^^c.w'?, \tv Latin, in Easy Rhyine. A 



Kegan Paul, Trench Sf Co.'s Pahlications. 45 

COXHEAD, £fA!/.— Birds and Babiea. Imp. i6mo. Wilh 33 

Illuslralions. Cloth gilt, ai. Orf. 
ffANVERS, N. ^.—Little Minnie's Troubles : an Every-day 

Chronicle. Wilh 4 lUusKadons by W. H. Hughes. Fcap. 8vo, 

3J. &/. 
Parted : a Tale of Clou^ and Sunshine. With 4 Illustiations. 

Extri fccip. Svo, 3^. bd. 
Pixie's Adventures; or, the Tale of a Terrier. Wilh ar 

Illustrations. i6mo, 4r. (id, 
Nanny's Adventures : or, the Tale of a. Goaf. ,With 12 

II lustrations. 161110, 4;. 6d. 
DAVIES, G. C/in'sid/ier.—'RatobleB and Adventures ot our 

Scbool Field Club. With 4 lUusIrations. New and Cheaper 

Edition, Crown Svo, 31. 6J. 
DRUMMOND, ^//j/,— Tripp's Buildings. A Study from Life, wilh 

Frontispiece. Small crown Svo, 31. 6^. 
EDMONDS, Heritrt.—'9I€a Spent Lives : a Scries of Modem Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 31. &/. 
£KrfjV3",J/ar^.— The Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 

Fourlh and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Ciiildren. Wilh 4 

Illustrations. Fcap, Svo, i/. dd. 
FARqVHARSON, M. 

I, Elsie Dlnsmore. Crown Svo, 31. fid, 
II. Elsie's Girlhood. Crosvn Svo, 3J. M. 

III. Elsie's Holidays at Roselands. Crown Svo, 3/. 6rf. 
HERFORD,BrOii&i.—'tYifs Story of Religion In England : a Book 

for Young Folk. Crown Svo, 51. 
INCBLOW,Jean.~Tn.a Ultla Wonder- liorn. Wilh 15 lUustta- 

tioos. Smati Svo, 2J. &/. 

Illustrated by 

KER, D/tz>id.—Tbe Boy Slave In Bokhara: a Tnle of Central 

Asia, With llluslialions. New ant! Cheaper Edition. Crown 

Svo, 31. &/. 
The "Wild Horseman or Ihe Pampas. Illuslrated. New 

and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 31. 6J. 
LAMONT, Martha Mat Donald. ~1^\^ Gladlalor: a Life under the 

Roman Empire in ihe beginning of the Third Century. With 4 

Illusltalions by H. M, Paget. Enlra fcap. Svo, 31. ftd. 
LEANDBR, Richard.— Ta.n\.^s\\c Stories. Transiated from the 

German by Paulina B. Gianville. Wilh S Full-^attVi-ffiSociiiHM. 

by M. E. Fiasec-T/llet. Cto'Nn SiOt y. 



